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World Finances 
Are Restored to 
Pre-War Basis 


Federal Reserve Board Says 
Return of France to Gold 
Standard Has Completed 

Reconstruction. 


4 


Wide Fluctuations 
Of Exchange Ended 


Exports of Gold to Aid in 
Monetary Reform Declared 
Not to Have Injured 
American Banks. 


Practical completion of the world’s 


® monetary reconstruction from the dis- 


turbed condition which resulted from the 
World War was signalized by the re- 
establishment of the gold standard in 


France, according to a statement made , 


public by the Federal Reserve Board 
August 21, in which the Board surveyed 
the monetary and credit situation of 
economically important nations, 


It was the Board’s opinion that res-! 


toration of the gold basis in practically 
all of the countries of economic impor- 
tance had brought to an end exchange 
fluctuations of wide margin. Removal 
of that danger meant establishment of 
all money rates and commodity prices 
under the same general influences 
throughout the world, the Board said, 
adding that a tendency to a closer in- 
ternational alignment had resulted. 
Gold Drawn From America. 
While the several world powers were 
restoring the gold standard there oc- 


curred a withdrawal of gold from Amer- | 


jean stock. The Board was not alarmed, 
however, over the movement of a con- 
siderable volume outward from the 
vaults of this country because, it ex- 
plained, the Federal Reserve banks re- 
tained an “exceptionally strong reserve 
position” and there was small reason 
to expect that this position would be en- 
dangered. . 

As showing the effect of the steady re- 
turn of the various countries to a gold 
basis, the Board called attention to the 
relatively narrow fluctuation of currency 
values in the countries concerned. These 
fluctuations, compared with the wide 
margins of the years immediately sub- 
sequent to the end of the World War, 
were almost negligible, the Board stated. 

Currency Values Fixed by Law. 

Following is the Board’s statement 
in full text: 

Reestablishment of the gold standard 
jin France on June 25 signalizes the 
practical completion of the world’s mon- 
etary reconstruction. Currencies of 
neagly all the principal countries now 
bear a definite relationship to gold, and 
their gold parties are in the majority 
of cases established by law, though in a 
few countries they are maintained solely 


as a matter of administrative practice. | 


The return to gold has reduced the 
danger of wide fluctuations in foreign 


exchange, thus removing the obstacles | 


to international trade arising from un- 
certainty of currency values, and 
moval of barriers against the free move- 
ment of gold has brought the money 
markets of the world into closer rela- 
tionship; as a consequence, money rates 
and commodity prices, once more subject 
to the same influences throughout the 
commercial world, tend to be in closer 
international alignment. 

The return to a gold basis has taken 
different forms in different countries. 
A complete gold standard—characterized 
by absence of all restrictions on gold im- 
ports or exports, full redeemabil’ty of 
notes in any amount in gold, and un- 
limited obligation of the mint to pur- 
chase and sell gold at a fixed price— 
exists in practice only in the United 
States. Other countries have followed 
Great Britain in adopting the gold bul- 
lion standard under which the central 
bank is under obligation to redeem its 


notes only in bullion or bars of a speci- | 


fied minimum weight (400 ounces, worth 
about $8,000, in Great Britain). This 
method makes for economy of gold by 
keeping it from domestic circulation, 
without placing obstacles in the way of 
international gold shipments. Many 
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Cuba Is Chief Market 
For Rubber Footwear 
Exports to Great Britain Are 
Second Largest. 


Purchases of 1,013,814 pairs of rubber 
footwear in 1927 made Cuba America’s 
leading foreign market for this commod- 
ity, it was stated August 21 by the Rub- 


ber Division of the Department of Com-' 


merce. Great Britain ranked second. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Cuba led all foreign countries as a 
market for American rubber footwear 
last year. Purchases of 1,013,814 pairs, 
placed it ahead of Great Britain, second 
market, by more than 100,000 pairs. 

Most of Cuba’s purchase of rubber 
footwear from the United States consist 
of canvas rubber-soled shoes which are 
used on the island both for sport and 
everyday wear. Great Britain, however, 
buys chiefly rubber boots from the 
United States. They made up 39 per 
cent of 911,085 pairs of rubber footwear 
bought last year. 

The Philippines were the third chief 
market for American rubber footwear in 
1927; imports totaled 788,438 pairs. 
Argentina was fourth with purchases of 
730,089 pairs, Porto Rico fifth with 424, 
835, and British Malaya sixth with ‘424,- 
293 pairs. 
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Rural School Surveys 
Widened in Scope 


Studies Now Form Basis 
Improvement Programs. 


tural school surveys have advanced 
from “occasional descriptive accounts” 
into analytical studies, based on scien- 
tific principles, the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, has just 
stated.. The survey is now accepted as 


an important phase of administration in| 


rural education, it was said. The Bu- 
reau’s statement on the purpose and de- 
| velopment of the work follows in full 
| text: 

Rural school surveys have developed 
from the occasional descriptive accounts 
|/common a few years ago into analytical 
| studies in which facts reached by scien- 
| tific methods have replaced opinion. They 
are made for the same purpose as other 
school surveys, namely, to make 


which may be used as bases for formu- 
; lating programs for improvement. They 
are different from surveys of urban 
schoo! systems in the matter of detail 
and in the emphasis placed upon specific 
problems in analyzing situations. For 
example, in rural school surveys more 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Senate Committee 
Considers Creation 
Of International Par 


Feasibility of Setting Aside 
14,500 Square Miles in 
Minnesota and Ontario 
Is Investigated. 


The possibility of the creation of a 
great international. park comprising 14,- 
500 square miles in northern Minnesota 
and in the Province of Ontario is being 
investigated by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, which met in Minneapolis on 
August 21, 

This project is embodied in a bill (S. 
5913) introduced during the last session 
,of Congress by Senator Shipstead 

(Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, who is 
chairman of the subcommittee. The bill 
contemplates Federal legislation to pre- 
tect the natural beauties and resources 
of the Ainerican portion of the proposed 
park, pending an international agreement 
for development of the entire project. 

Territory is Described. 

A description of the territéry involved 
is contained in the preamble to the Ship- 
stead bill which follows in full text: 

Whereas the 14,500 square miles cov- 
ered by the Rainy Lake watershed, lying 
in Ontario and Minnesota, and the im- 
mediately adjacent lands and waters 
constitute the only remaining vast wil- 
derness area’ in the central part of North 

‘America; and 

Whereas this region contains the only 
remaining extensive coniferous forests 


tialities for the development of a future 
continuous supply of forest products; and 
Recreational Facilities Offered. 

Whereas this region is blessed with 
,precious international historic values, 
rare scenic qualities and unique recrea- 
tional facilities within easy reach of one 
hundred million residents of both Canada 
and the United States; and 

Whereas this area affords an unusual 
opportunity to preserve, perpetuate, re- 
stock, and increase various species of 
wild life of invaluable economie and 
aesthetic importance to both nations; 
and 

Whereas within this region two 
neighboring areas with similar public 
purposes were set aside by the respec- 
tive governments in 1909 and designated, 
respectively, as the Quetico Provincial 
Park and the Superior National Forest; 
and 

Whereas citizens of the friendly Prov- 
ince of Ontario have invited the coop- 
eration of our people in protecting and 
augmenting the public values of this 
forested lakeland region; and 
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Survey Is Said to Reveal That Advance 


of | 


un- | 
biased analyses of educational situations | 


in the Middle West with unusual poten- | 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


“WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, AUG 


Mr. Norris Hold 
- Musele Shoals 


Measure Is Law 
| a ll 
‘Senator Gives His Views on 
Legal Effects of Pocket Veto 
Of Resolution by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


Replies to Inquiries 


Of Carl D. T hompson 


Letter Also Discusses Granting 
Of Temporary Permit to 
Build Dam on Ten- 
nessee River. 

The Muscle Shoals resolution (S. J. 
tes. 46) passed by Congress just before 
the end of the last session 


has become 


a law notwithstanding the failure of the | 


{President to sign: it return it to 
| Congress with a veto message, accord- 
jing to Senator Norris (Rep.) Nebraska, 


or to 


jauthor of the bill, in a letter to Carl D. | 


|Thompson, Secretary of the Public 
}Ownership League of America. The 
letter has just been made public threugh 
the Senator’s office. 

Senator Norris wrote to Mr. Thompson 
jin answer to a letter in which the latter 
called the Senator’s attention to the ac- 


tion of the Federal Power Commission in | 


granting the Mississippi Power Company 
ja temporary permit looking toward the 
jconstruction of a dam at Cook’s Landing 
,on the Tennessee River in 
Shoals section. Mr, Thompson also asked 
{the Senator’s opinion on the status’ of 
the Muscle Shoals resolution. The part 
of the Senator’s letter referring to the 
latter inquiry follows in full text: 
Holds Bill is Now Law. 

“In answer to your question as to the 
legal effect of the so-called ‘pocket veto’ 
of Muscle Shoals by President Coolidge, 
permit me to say that after looking up 
| the legal purposes involved I reached the 
conclusion that the Muscle Shoals bill 
as we passed it, had become a law not- 
withstanding the fact that the President 
had not signed it or returned it with a 
veto message. 
tion that I think I could make plain to 
you but it is beyond the limits of a let- 
ter so I am giving you only my conclu- 
sions. A similar bill was passed in the 
| preceding long session of the preceding 
Congress in relation to some Indian 
‘lands. It was not returned by the Presi- 
dent, was not signed and was not vetoed. 
It presents the identical question that is 
presented in the Muscle Shoals proposi- 
tion. This legislation is on its way to 


the Supreme Court of the United States. | 


It was passed on by the Court of Claims, 
the decision there being to the effect that 
the action of the President is in effect a 
veto and therefore that the bill was not 
a law. The attorneys for the Indians 
have taken this to the Supreme Court 
and in due time, it will be passed on. If 
their contention is sustained, then it will 
follow that the Muscle Shoals bill as we 
passed it, became a law at the expira- 
tion of ten days after its passage. I do 
not know, of course, what the Supreme 
Court will do. 


Question Never Passed on. 

“The general concensus of opinion 
seems to be that the bill is not a law, 
However, this opinion shared in as a 
rule by the general public is not based 
upon the legal propositions involved in 
the question. A ‘pocket veto’ at the end 
of the short session of Congress would 
kill the legislation, but in my judgment, 
the weight of legal authority is to the 
effect that it will not do this at the end 
of the long session such as our 
session in Congress. The precise ques- 
tion has never been passed on by the 
Supreme Court and I realize very fully 
that the court might go either way. My 
}own investigation, however, has led me 
to the conclusion that both by reason 
i 
the expiration of 10 days after its pas- 
sage. We cannot, of course, rely on this 
| because it is, as I fully know, an un- 
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In Hospital Charges Is Not Excessive 


Increases Since 1913 Declared to Be Less Than Actual 
Costs of Operation. 


Although costs of medical and hospital | 


care have risen since 1918, they have not 

|increased anything like the costs of op- 
eration of the hospital, nor in proportion 
to cost of other public services, according 
to a report of a recent survey received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, and just made public 
‘by the Bureau. The report notes the 
desire of hospital managements “to op- 
}erate these institutions so that they will 
|be of maximum benefit to the com- 
munity.” 

A summary of the survey, as made 
public by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
follows: 

Much interest is being manifested at 
the present time in the problem which 
the wage earner is obliged to meet when 
confronted with serious sickness either 
by himself or of members of his family, 


the belief seeming to be quite general) 


that the costs of medical and hospital 
care are excessive and present an unfair 
burden to the person of average means. 
In an article in the Modern Hospital, 
June, 1928, by John A. McNamara en- 
titled “Correct those wrong ideas,” the 


writer present figures and arguments to| 


show that the velief that hospitals are 
badly managed and operate at unreason- 


ably high costs is not justified by the} 


facts. 


It is estimated that 10,000,000 of the | 
120,000,000 people in the United States | 
pass through the hospitals each year, | 


so that the average citizen may expect 
te visit the hostital once in 12 


of four he may expect to have a hospital 
bill for some one of the family on an 
average every three years. It is esti- 
mated that the average hospital cost, 


including the physician’s fee and special | 


nurse is $300, so that the allowance for 
sickness in the annual budget would be 


jonly $100 a year. 


Considerable publicity, the writer 
states, has been given recently to state- 
ments that hospitals are charging tov 
much, that they are badly managed, and 
that superintendents are inefficient. In 
order to ascertain, therefore, whether 
costs are actually too high, figures were 
secured from a number of large hospitals 


as to the operating costs and the charges | 


to the patients in 1913 and 1926, 
Costs were obtained from four hospi- 
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the Muscle , 


This is a legal proposi-' 


last | 


}and authority, the bill became a law at: 


i years; | 
if het is the head of the average family | 


UST 22, 1928 — 





a 
Airports Inadequate, 
| 


| Post Office Declares 


| 
Says Lack of Facilities Hinders 
| Extension of Service. 


Lack of airports constitutes the great- 
, est difficulty to extension of the air-mail | 
service, the Post Office Department has |} 
been informed in reports of air-mail con- | 
ditions received from the Second Assist- | 
ant Postmaster General, W. Irving Glo- 
ver, who is on a tour of 
Depron facilities, 

Announcement of Mr. Glover’s conclu- 
|}sions was made orally August 21 in 
connection with the statement that Mr. 
Glover will confer on the air-mail situa- 
tion with the Postmaster General, Harry | 
S. New, immediately upon Mr. Glover's 
return to Washington this week. 

It was stated at the Department that 
the Government will not approve new 
air-mail services unless the communi- 
ties provide their own landing fields and 
other equipment to handle the loading} 
and unloading of air mail. 


inspection of 


License to Radio 
Stock Quotations to 
Europe Again Asked 


Federal Commission Hears 
Arguments for and Against 
Assignment of 
Channels. 


Arguments for and against the assign- 
ment of a transoceanic radio channel to 
transmit to Europe official stock and 
commodity quotations from leading 
American markets, an “instantane- 
ous” basis were heard by the Federal 
Radio Commission on August 21, and 
were takeh under advisement. 
| The International Quotations Com- 
pany, a new organization which origi- 
nally applied for a license under the 
name of the S. P. Radio Company, sought 
to show cause why it should be granted 
a license in the public interest. contend- 
ing that present cable services are not 
adequate and that there is a big demand 
both here and abroad for cotton, grain 
and stock quotations, transmitte” imme- 
diately. 

Opposition” Is Expressed. 

Opposition to the granting of the 
license was expressed by Douglas Wil- 
liams, general manager for the United} 
States of Reuters, Ltd., of London, and} 
also representing Havas News Agency, 
of France, and the Wolff News Agency. | 
of Germany, on the ground that no need | 
exists for the additional service. 

General Counsel] Louis G. Caldwell, of | 
the Commission, directed his cross ex- 
amination of witness on behalf of the 
International Quotations Company as to 
the purposes of the proposed quotations , 
service and the nationality of its board | 
of directors. The de Saint Phalle & Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock 
Evchange, in cooperation with other in-! 
dividuals is sponsoring the establishment 
of the service. The Commission, several 
months ago, denied the first application 
for a license and the hearing is in the 
nature of an appeal. 


on 


Demand for Service Claimed. 

Ormby MacHarg, counsel for the Com- 
‘pany, declared there was a “tremendous 
demand” both in America and abroad for 
this service to be broadcast to Europe and 
that such a service “would be in the public 
interest, convenience and necessity.” 
The promoters of the enterprise, he de- 
clared, ‘are impressed with the need of 
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Procedure for Opinions 


On Use of Mails Explained 


| The manner in which the Post Office 
‘Department handles requests for legal 
opinions as to the use of the mail in the 
conduct of mail order business, was ex- 
plained orally by the Solicitor of the De- 
partment, Horace J. Donnelly. 

All the requests, it was explained, are 
referred to the office of the Solicitor, and 
|unless the proposal is manifestly fraudu- 

lent. the inquirers are told that a scheme 
| which may be unobjecti-nable on its face 
| may be operated so as to work a fraud 
on the public, and they must accept full 
responsibility for any violation of law. 

Experience has shown, it was stated 
‘further, that unscrupulous persons often 
seek such opiniens from the Department 
for the purpose of making use of them 
when called to account on fraud order 
proceedings. 
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Decisions on Cited Stations Hosiery Exports 


‘One License Rescinded; Disposition of Other Cases to Be 


Announced; Charge of Prejudice Against Smaller 
Broadcasters Denied. 


The Federal 
August 22, 


Radio Commission on 
rendered its decisions in two 
than 125 cases of stations 
failure to serve the public interest, and 
simultaneously made public an opinion, 
drafted by its General Counsel, Louis G 
Caldwell, explaining in detail the princi- 
ples and policies followed in the cases. 
In a statement th: Commission 
nounced that otner decisions in the 
cases, which are being considered follow- 


ing public hearings which began on July! 


9, likely will be reached later this week. 
One of the two decisions rendered re- 


; voked the license of Station WCOT, of 
| Providence, 


R. I, operated 
Conn, on the ground that false state- 
ments and defamatory language hac 
been broadcast over the station, and thal 
it otherwise had not operated in the pub- 
lie interest. The case of Station KGDM, 
operated by E. F. Peffer, at 
Calif., was decided favorably, and the li- 
cense will be renewed subject to the plan 
of reallocation now in progress. 


by Jacob 


The opinion of General Counsel Cald-! 


Title to New Flying Field 
At San Antonio Approved 


Approval by the Department of Justice | 


of the title of 2,400 acres of land near 
San Antonio, Tex., to be used as 
primary flying field and aviation school 
for the Army, the largest of its kind in 
the world, entailing a contemplated ini- 
tial expenditure of $25,000,000, was an- 
nounced by Department August 21. 
full text of the statement follows: 

The citizens of San Antonio, Tex., at 
an expense of $625,000, donated this 
tract of land to the United States as a 
site for a flying field and school. An 
initial program containing an expendi- 
ture of $25,000,000 on this field is con- 
templated by the War Department. The 
new field lies adjacent to a railroad and 
state highway about 17 miles east 
San Antonio. 

On account of the problems involved 
in obtaining a clear title to this land, 
the Department sent an attorney to San 
Antonio to clear the land of all mort- 
gages, liens and encumbrances. 


of 


Process for Distilling 
Of Shale Oil Found 


Experiments in Estonia Said 
to Show That Commercial 
Production Is Feasible. 


Solution of the problem of distilling 
Estonian oil shale for the production on 
a commercial basis of high-quality gaso- 


line, is reported by the Swedish owner | 


of a 10,000 hectare shale concession, the 


| Department of Commerce is advised by 


the American Consulate at Tallinn. 
The retorting process, if successfully 
developed, may in time render the im- 
portation of foreign gasoline for auto- 
mobile fuel unnecessary, it was said. The 
advices, made public by the Department 
of Commerce August 21, follow in, full 
text: 4 
Swedish holder of an oil shale con- 
cession in Estonia is reported locaily to 
have obtained a favorable solution of the 
question of distilling Estonian oil shale 
on a commercial basis. 


yields a high percentage of gasoline suit- 
able for automobile fuel which might in 
time render the importation of foreign 
gasoline unnecessary, if present experi- 
mentation is successful. 


Estoia contains oil shale deposits dis- | 
2.5000 


tributed over a total area of 
square kilometers and amounting to 5,- 
625,000,000 metric tons. The shale yields 


23 to 40° per cent of crude oil, according | 
research | 


to laboratury research, This 
has also proved that the crude distilled 
from the shale can be retined into gaso- 


line, lubricating oils, impregnating oils, | 


pitch and asphalt. 
In 1919 the Estonian 
exploitation and 


Government 
research, and 


foreign firms, covering a total area of|the establishment of the Great Smoky | old 


107,000 hectares. The concessions to 
foreign firms were awarded on the condi- 
tion that they should construct disiilla- 
Ail of the 
concessionaries started experiments with 
various types of retorts to find a suitable 
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Private Status Given 


To Panama Railroad 


Workers, Mr. MeCarl Rules. 


Employes of the Panama Railroad 
Company are not clerks or other officers 
of the United States within the purview 
of section 850, Revised Statutes, and 
when subpoenaed as witnesses on behalf 
of the United States, such employes are 


entitled to the usual fees and mileage 
allowed other witnesses who are not 


Government employes, the Coniptroller 


General of the United States has just 


| ruled. 


This interpretation of law has been 
transmitted to the Attorney General of 
the United States in a letter from the 

J) 


, 
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Stockton, | 


a 
| 


The 


It is stated that | 
ithe retorting process of the Swedish firm | 


To Great Britain 


‘American Stockings of Silk 


| 
well denjed charges made in the course 
of the hearings that it was actuated by | 


a prejudice against the small 
serving local communities, in issuing its 
original order against the 
approximately 40 of which either de- 
faulted their licenses or voluntarily re- 
linquished them upon being cited, 

“This charge totally unfounded,” 
said the opinion, “It is true that a large 
number of the smaller stations 
included in General Order No. 82, al- 
though a considerable number of medium 
and of higher powered stations also were 
included.” 

The full text 
statement follows: 

In the case of Station WCOT, operated 
by Jacob Conn at Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, the Commission decided its license 
will not be renewed after September 1, 
192%, ‘ 

In the case of KGDM, operated by E. 
F. Peffer at Stockton, Cal., the commis- 
sion decided to renew its license subject 
to the reallocation now in progress. 

In handing down its decision the Com- 


is 


of the Commission's 
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ie Rate Agreements 
By Ship Companies 
Are Given Approval 


Intercoastal Traffic and Ship- 
ments to Australia 
And Orient Are 
Affected. 


Six rate conference agreements for the 
cooperative handling of freight were ap- 
proved August 21 by the United States 
Shipping Board. The agreements were 
filed pursuant to the terms of Section 15 
of the Shipping Act, which makes ap- 
proval by the Board necessary before 
they may become operative. 

The full text of the Board’s statement, 
‘summarizing the agreements follows: 

The following agreements filed in ac- 
cordance with Section 15 of the Shipping 
Act were approved by the Shipping 
Board today: 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with 
California Transportation Company: 
Covers movement of shipments from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia to Stockton, 
Calif., with transhipu.ent at San Fran- 
cisco. 

| Basis of Rates. 

| The through rates are based on rates 
;to-Stockton shown in Calmar Westbound 
Maximum Tariff of Freight Rates No. 1, 
S. B. No. 3, supplements or reissues 
thereof, out of which the intercoastal 
carrier to absorb State toll at San 
Francisco, the locai rates of the on-carry- 
ing line from San Francisco to Stockton 
and pier to pier transfer charge at San 
‘Francisco on shipmerts aggregating less 
‘than 12 tons in weight. When shipments 
weigh 12 tons or more the California 
Transportation Company vessels are to 
call at Calmar pier, thus eliminating 
transfer charges. 

Calmar Steamship 


is 


with 


‘J 


Corporation 
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Work on N ew Park 


In South Progresses 
Appraisals Under Way on Great 
Smoky Mountains Tract. 


Plans are actively going forward 
toward the establishment of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, ac- 
cording to a statement made public at 
the Department of Agriculture on Au- 
gust 21. follows in full 
| tent: 

Now that the funds have 
; been made available through a gift from 
; the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Founda- 


The statement 


necessary 


station, | 


164 stations, | 


were , 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 


| missioner 


And Rayon Encounter 


More Difficult 


Said to Be Growing 


Manufacturers in British Isles 
Take Advantage of Pro- 
tection Afforded by 
Assessment. 


Confronted by an impor duty of 
33 1-3 per cent, American manufacturers 
of rayon and silk hosiery are finding 
it increasingly difficult to sell these com- 
modities British market, accord- 
ing to a statement issucd by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce August 21 based on 
advices from the Assistant 
at London, C. 

it is 


on the 


Trade Com- 
Grant 
pointed 
34 per cent 


Isaacs, 
out, Great 
in value, of 
total United States exports of all 
of hosiery. Since the applica- 
tion of the tariff in that year, the per- 
centage has steadily dropped until it 
reached 6 per cent in both value and 
quantity in the first 6 months of 1928. 
Unfavorable Future. 

Still greater difficulty for the United 
States manu/acturer on the British mar- 
kets is seen in the future, according to 
the Department, for the quality of Brit- 


In 
Britain 
the 


classes 


1925, 


took 


;ish manufactured silk and rayon hosiery 


is constantly improving, while competi- 
tion from German lisle and rayon ho- 
siety grows stronger, 

The statement on the present posi- 
tion of American hosiery on the British 
Isles follows in full text: 

The market in the British Isles for 
American rayon and silk hosiery is be- 
coming more difficult. The principal fac- 
tor responsible for the decline in the im- 
ports of rayon and silk hosiery from the 
United States is the tariff which became 
effective July 1, 1925, and which imposed 
a duty of 33-1-3 per cent-on all imports 
of silk and rayon hosiery. 

British Mills Active. 
hosiery manufacturers 


British have 


‘taken advantage of this protection to a 


greater extent than importers probably 
anticipated they would. British hosiery 


|mills have been enlarged, and in many 


| classes of hosiery. 


cases American knitting machinery has 
been installed and American production 
methods are being followed. The quality 
of the hosiery produced by British mills 
has been improved considerably since the 
duties became effective. 

This trend in the trade, in so far as 
American rayon and silk hosiery is con- 
cerned, is of outstanding importance for 
only a few years ago the British Isles 
constituted one of the largest foreign 
markets for this class of merchandise. 
In 1925 the United Kingdom took 25 per 
cent of the quantity and 34 per cent, in 
point of value, of the total United States 
exports of all classes of hosiery. 

In 1927 the British share in the United 
States exports of hosiery dropped to 8.7 
per cent of the quantity and to 8.6 per 
cent of the value. During the first half 
f 1928 exports of hosiery to the United 
Kingdom represented approximately six 
per cent of both the quantity and value 
of the total United States exports of all 
Silk hosiery has ac- 
counted for more than 50 per cent of the 


'value of the exports of hosiery to the 
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Head of Department 
Of Commerce Named 


‘William F. Whiting to Sueceed 


Secretary Hoover. 


[By Telegraph.J 
Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., Au- 
gust 21.—President Coolidge on August 


| 21 accepted the resignation of Herbert 


Hoover as Secretary of Commerce, and 


‘appointed in his stead William F. Whit- 


t | tion and appropriations by the govern- | 
since 1920 it has granted mining con-| ments of North Carolina and Tennessee, ! it was announced officially here today. 
cessions to about ten domestic and five | plans are actively going forward toward | 


Mountains National Park. As 
planned, the park will comprise 428,000 
acres of land in Ten.essee and North 
Carolina. 

In North Carolina field crews are en- 


now | arrived in 


ing of Holyoke, Mass., president of Wil- 
liam Whiting Manufacturing Company, 


Mr. Whiting, who, it was-stated, is an 
personal friend of the President, 
Superior today and took his 
oath of office in Mr. Coolidge’s private 
office, the clerk of the local court offi- 
ciating. 

The new Secretary of Commerce stated 


gagd in estimating the stand on the|he would undertake to perpetuate the 


area chosen for purcnase. On the larger 
holdings a 10 per cent estimate of the 
timber is being made, and on the smaller 
tracts a 50 to 100 per cent estiiaate. It 
is expected that this cruise will be fin- 
ished by October 1 0 fthis year. 

The cost of the cruise runs about 18 
to 20 cents an acre, which, though high, 
is cheap when the .cnsity of the laurel 
among the spruce is conside d More 
often than not a mile af strip is a hard 
day’s work for a crew. The survey of 
property lines costs bout $35 a mile. 

Of the 214,000 acres proposed for pur- 
chase in Tennessee, 150,000 acres is in 
five holdings and the remainder is in the 
hands of some 1,000 owners. In North 
Carolina, 175,000 acres is in eight hold- 
ings ranging from 5,000 to 53,000 acres; 
the balance is in small tracts numbering 
sdmewhere around 300. 

The appraisal of land and_ timber 
values alone is not such a difficult task, 
but in the present case the value of im- 
provements and operating business must 
also be taken into account. There are 
| three band mills operating on the tract, 
ithe large pulp mill of the Uhampion 


“on Page 2, 5.] 
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present policies of the Department of 
Commerce. He is 64 years old and has 
never before held public office. His 
father, William Whiting, served in Con- 
gress for a number of vears. 

In accepting the resignation of Mr. 
Hoover, the President thanked the nom- 
inee for his valuable services and wished 
him success in “the broader fields” to 
which he has been called, 

The full text of the telegram of ac- 
ceptance follows: 

Your resignation as Secretary of Com- 
merce tendered some time ago is hereby 
accepted. I wish to express to you my 
appreciation of the character of the serv- 
ice you have rendered in that office. It 
has been of great benefit t. the commer- 
cial life of the nation and has given & 
new impetus to our entire business 
structure. 

You have gained a knowledge of thé 
mechanics of business and government 
that is unsurpassed. It will always be 
a satisfaction to me to have had the 
benefit of your wise counsel in meeting 
the problems which have arisen durin; 
by administration. My best wishes wi 
always attend you in the broader field to 
which you have been called. 

i 
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Fatalities Fewer 
In Coal Industry 
During Past Month 


Deaths for July Numbered 
99 at Bituminous and 
24 at Anthracite 


Mines. 


Fatalities in the coal mines of tne 
United States in July numbered 123, of 
which 99 occurred at bituminous mines 
and 24 in Pennsylvania anthracite mines, 
the Bureau of Mines has been advised 
by State mine inspectors in reports made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
August 21. The death rate for the in- 
dustry as a whole per million tons of 
‘coal was 3.02 as compared with 3.59 
for July 1927. 

Fatalities for the first seven months of 
1928 totaled 1,258 as compared with 1,- 
$64 during that period of 1927. 

Death Rate is Lower. 

The statement issued by the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

Accidents at all coal mines in the 
United States during the month of July 
resulted in the death of 123 men. Of 
this number, 99 fatalities occurred at bi- 
tuminous mines, the remaining 24 result- 


ing from accidents which occurred in the | 


enthracite mines of Pennsylvania. The 


total production of coal during the month | 
was 40,671,000 tons, of which 36,230,000 | 
tons was bituminous, and 4,441,000 tons | 
Based on these figures | 


was anthracite. 


the death rate, a 


for the industry as 


whole, per million tons of coal produced | 


was 3.02; that for bituminous was 2.73 


and for anthracite it was 5.40. The death | 


rates for July, a year ago, were 3.24 for 
bituminous mines, 4 
and 33,637,000 tons production; 5.97 for 
anthracite, based on 30 fatalities and 
5,028,000 tons; and 3.59 for all 
mined, based on 139 fatalities and 35,- 
665,000 tons of coal mined. Thus the 
ftaality rates for July, 1928, for both bi- 
tuminous and anthracite, show a reduc- 
tion from July of last year. 
Fatalities Total 1,258. 

Reports made to the Bureau of Mines 
for the first seven months of 1928 show 
1,258 fatalities caused by accidents at ail 
coal mines. The production of coal for 
this period was 312,063,000 tons, show- 
ing a death rate of 4.03 per million tons 
as against 3.83 for the same seven 
months of 1927, based on 1,364 deaths 
and $56,191,000 tons of coal. 

The record for bituminous coal alone 
from January to July, 1928, was 1,004 
deaths and 270,519,000 tons, with a fatal- 
ity rate of 3.71; while that for anthracite 
showed 254 deaths, 41,544,000 tons and 
a death rate of 6.11. During the same 
period of 1927, 1,056 deaths occurred in 
bituminous mines, with a production of 
810,266,000 tons and a fatality rate of 
3.40. The record for anthracite during 
the first seven months last year was 308 
deaths, 45,925,000 tons and a death rate 
of 6.71. The industry as a whole showed 
1,364 deaths, 356,191,000 tons and a death 
rate of 3.83. 

Compared with June, 1928, the rate 
of July of the present year was slightly 


lower for both bituminous and anthracite | 


mines and for the two combined. 


No Major Disasters. 
There were no major disasters during 


July—that is, no disaster causing the | 


death of five or more men—but there is 
a record of nine such disasters for previ- 
ous months of the curent year, with a 
resulting loss of 290 lives. The fatality 
rate per million tons of coal produced, 
based exclusively on major disasters, 
was 0.929. The corresponding rate for 
the period from January to July, 1927, 
was 0.593 based on seven major disasters 
which caused the death of 140 men. 
Comparing the principal causes of fatal 
accidents in 1928 to the end of July 
with those for the same period last year, 
the records show a reduction in the death 
rates for falls of roof and coal, haulage, 
explosives and electricity. The rate for 
gas and dust explosives was considerably 
hicher because of the unusual number 
of major disasters in May of this year. 


Glacier Park Fishing 
Aided by Hatcheries 


Planted 


Trout in Various 
Waters; Anglers Restricted. 


Fishing has been good in all parts 
of Glacier National Park this year, the 
Department of the Interior reported in 
a statement made public on August 21, 


which added that preparations are now | 


being made to insure good sport for the 
angler in the future. The statement 
in full text follows: 


Plantings of rainbow trout to a total | 
of 237,000 fish were made up to August | 
990,000 cutthroat ' 
and golden trout in the hatchery are to! 


1, and in addition 
be distributed this month. Josephine 
and Grinnel Lakes, within easy reach 
of the Many Glaciers Hotel on the shore 


of Lake McDermott, received 85,000 of | 


the rainbow. 


The Federal hatchery maintained by} 
the Bureau of Fisheries at Bozeman, | 


Mont., supplies trout for planting in 
Glacier Park waters, many of its fish 
having been developed from eggs and 
fry received from the hatchery located 
in Yellowstone Lake 
National Park. In the past the State 
Fish and Game Commission of Montana 
has also cooperated freely in supplying 
fish for planting in Glacier Park. 

All species of trout have been planted 
at various times, to determine which are 
the more adaptable to the region. So 
far all the fish have done well, owing 
to the abundant natural fish foods in 
the park lakes and streams, and the fact 
that the waters vary little in tempera- 
ture the year round. Eastern brook, 
rainbow, and cutthroat are the most 
abundant. . : 

Fishing with hook and line only is 

ermitted, and a limit of 10 fish a day 
y each angler has been decreed by the 


Government, in order that the fish sup- | 


ply may not be depleted by the early 
comers. 


Veterans’ Bureau Payments 
Greater in July Than June 


The Veterans’ Bureau paid out $33,- 
460,934.96 in compensation and insurance 
during the month of July, 1928, accord- 
ing to an oral statement made at the 
Bureau on August 20. This was $49,- 
943.50 more than was paid out by the 
Bureau in June. 

Compensation payments to dependents 
of deceased veterans amounted to $2,- 
546,222.60 during the past month. Dis- 
abled veterans’ compensation payments 


e2sed on 109 deaths | 


coal } 


| dinary maintenance 


in Yellowstone } 


- F lying Clubs Offer Training 3 to Persons | 
Who Are Unable to Attend Aviation Schools Of Hosaitels Said 


The training of men and women for 
aviation employment by means of flying 
clubs is described by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 
in a statement just made public. The 
Department declines to make a full rec- 
ommendation for the operation of flying 
clubs, but submits a suggested plan of 
operation without comment. A general 
ment was published in the issue of .Au-| 
gust 21, The statement on flying clubs) 
foliows in full text: 

The purpose of flying clubs is to pro-| 
vide means by which men and women 

| may be able to acquire flight training| 

| without attending a regular school. Us-| 
| ually these clubs are made up of mem-| 
bers who have not the time to attend 
commercial schools or who are unable to 
purchase planes independently and pay) 
for regular instruction. 

By combining their resources the mem- | 
bers are able to. purchase one or more| 
planes and to hire an instructor who will) 
teach them to fly unti! such time as one} 
or more members are qualified to do this. 

| The air commerce regulations require 
| that instructors in licensed planes must} 
have transport licenses. 

One method followed is to sell mem- 
berships of various classifications, those 
with the higher classifications being 
authorized to use the club plane at more 
frequent intervals or for longer periods 
of time. Usually the number of mem- 
bers is based on the number of planes 
available for use. Although the depart- 
ment believes that assignment of too, 
many students to one instructor at com- 
mercial schools will be undesirable, this 
need not be considered so carefully at 
clubs where the acquisition of flight 
training without waste of time is not the 
sole aim of the members, as it is with a 
student at a school. 

There is, however, a definite limit be- 
yond which a high membership makes it 
impossible for any of the members to be-! 
come proficient in pilcting. 

The department does not have sufficient 
data on which to issue full reeommenda- 
tions for the operation of flying clubs. 
This matter is being investigated and as 
soon as possible a more complete discus- 
sion will be made available. In the mean- 
time the following suggested plan of 
operation submitted by one flying club in 
the United States is presented without | 
comment for the benefit of those desiring 
to organize such clubs: 


Plan of Operation 
Submitted Without Comment 


The tentative plans call for the pur- 
chase of one or more planes for the use 
of the club, the erection of a hangar in 
which to store the planes, and a clubhouse 
for the comfort and convenience of mem-! 
bers. The method of cbtaining the neces-! 
sary capital for such an investment has 
been worked out based on the cost to pur- 
chase, maintain, and amortize the invest- 
ment in one or more airplanes. The capi- 
tal account will be raised by selling mem- 
berships of various classifications and thc| 
maintenance account sistained by mem-, 
bership dues and also from the profits de- 
rived from the use of the ship at stand- 
ard commercial club rates by members or 
from commercial use by others at 
slightly higher rates. 

The financial plars are as follows: 
Estimated cost of first plane, $2,500. De- 
preciation is estimated as follows: 50 per 
cent first 6 months, $1,250; 25 per cent 
second 6 months, $625; 15 per cent third 
6 months, $375; 10 per cent fourth 6 
months, $250. Total, $2,500. Interest on! 
investment at 8 per cent: First 6 months 
on $2,500, $200; second 6 months on 
$1,250, $100; third 6 months on $625, $50: 
fourth 6 months on $250, $20. Total in- 
terest charges, $370. Amortization (de- 
preciation plus interest charges): First 
6 months $1,250 plus $200, $1,450; sec- 
ond 6 months $625 plus $100, $725; 
third 6 months $375 plus $50, $425- 
fourth 6 months $250 plus $20, $270. 
Total amortization charges, $2,870. 

Taxes.—The “tax account” can not be 
estimated at the present time, due to in- 
sufficient data concerning this item, but 


; would be chargeable to overhead. 


Sinking fund provisions (amortization 
$2,500, plus interest, $370, plus extraor- 
estimated at one- 
fourth of total cost of ship or one-fourth 
of $2,870 equals $717.50): First 6 months 
at rate of $271.50 per month; second 6 
months at rate of $150.75 per month; 
third 6 months at rate of $100.75 per 
month; fourth 6 months at rate of $75 
per month. 


Estimates Made 
Of Requirements for Capital 


Insurance will be taken out on the ship 
to cover any damage to ship and damage | 
to private property. The estimated cost! 
of the insurance is 10 per cent of the 
value of the ship which in event of com- 
| plete smashup will pay the club three- 
| fourths of the original value of the ship. 
This item of expense is taken care of in 
the estimated cost of ordinary mainte- 
nance of the ship and will be explained 
later. 
fund deposits at 4 per cent: Starting 
with second 6 months. $1,450, $29; third 
6 months, $2,275, $45.50; fourth 6 months, 
$2,700, $54. Total interest savings, 
$122.50. 

Estimated hourly cost of operating 
plane: Gas, 10 gallons per hour at 27 
cents per gallon, $2.79; oil, % gallon per 
| hour, at $1 per gallon, $.50; labor, 15 
minutes for each hour. of flying at $1.25 
per hour, $.30; overhead, $.50. Actual 
cost, $4.00. Interest charges, amortiza- 


| tion, insurance and extraordinary main-| 


ance, $1. Total estimated cost, $5. 
It will be noted that all the above items 
| are liberal in respect to oil and gas and 
close on labor and overhead. However. 
under normal conditions labor items will 
be mainly limited to servicing the ships 
and this will be largely taken care of 
under the item of “overhead.” 

Capital acccunt: 20 resident members, 
at $100, $2,000; 125 resident associate 
members, at $25. $3.125; 10 nonresident 
| members, at $50, $500: 30 nonresident 
associate members, at $12.50, $375. Total 
cavital, $6.000. 
Proposed expenditures: One training 


j te 





| totaled $12,588,539.74, while total com- 
pensation payments amounted to $15,- 
| 134,762.34. 

Government life insurance payments 
amounted to $8,431,854.18 and payments 
of military and naval insurance totaled 
$9,894,818.44. The total amount of money 
paid out on insurance claims was $18,- 
326,172.62. 

An average number of 2,679 new 
awards for disability, death, and govern- 
ment insurance are made by the Bureau 

}each month, it was pointed out. 


statement regarding aviation employ-| 


Estimated interest savings on sinking} 
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Organizations Without Comment. 


plane, $1,800; one new commercial air- 
plane, $2,500; labor expense connected 
with obtaining and erecting hangar and 
| clubhouse, $1,000. Total initial expendi- 
| ture, $5,800. Reserve, $700. 

The training plane will be equipped 
with an extra heavy landing gear (modi- 
| fied D. H. landing gear) with large D. H. 
| wheels and will include spare parts. The 
ship will be used to check up members 
(pilots) before permitting them to use 
the commercial airplane. It will also be 
used for dual “instruction” for begin- 
ning in primary flying training. An 
endeavor is being made to have the 
clubhouse furnishings donated, and the 
club will be put to only a slight expense 
in connection therewith. 

It is proposed that the chamber of 
commerce, the city, and the county be 
asked to advance or arrange for funds 
with which to build a municipal hangar 
of sufficient size that the club ships and 
privately owned ships of members of the 
club may be stored, the amount advanced 
ultimately to be returned from rental 
charges for airplane storage. 

A resident member must be a qualified 
pilot. The initiation fee will be $100, 
which will include a free initiation flight 
of two hours. The dues will be $5 per 
month in advance, which will include one 
hour per month free flying time as a 
pilot. The member (pilot) will be “‘cap- 
tain” of the ship at ali times. 

The resident associate member is en- 
titled to the privileges of the clubhouse, 
the field, and club ships as a passenger. 
To become eligible for a full membership, 


, the associate member must take dual in- 


struction and pass a test for pilots and 
receive a pilot’s license. The initiation 
fee for associate members will be $25, 
which will include a free initiation flight 
of one hour. The dues will be $2 per 
month in advance, which will include one- 
half hour per month free flying time as} 
a passenger. 

The nonresident member must be a 
qualified pilot residing outside the 
city or the county. The initation fee will 
be $50, which will include a free initia 
tion flight of one hour. The dues will be 
$2.50 per month, which will include one- 
half hour per month free flying time as u 
pilot. | 
A nonresident associate member is en-! 
titled to the privileges of the clubhouse, 
the field, and the ship as a passenger, and 
must reside outside of the city and the 
county. He may become eligible for a 
nonresident membership by taking duai 
instructions and passing a test for pilots 
and receiving a pilot’s license. The initia- 


¢ 
OL 


tion fee will be $12.50, which will include 


a free initiation flight of one-half hour. 
The dues will be $1 a month in advance, 
which will include one-fourth hour per 
month free flying time as a passenger. 
In all cases free flying time is accumu- 
lative. In other words, if the pilot or 
passenger does not obtain his free flying! 
time in one month, he is entitled to this} 


| additional free flying time in the suc-| 


ceeding month or months. Both nonresi- 
dent members and ncnresident associate 
members can take advantage of their 
free flying time at the city and at such 
other times as the club ship may be on! 
an official cross-country visit to cities 
where nonresident and nonresident as-| 
sociate members reside. Extra flying} 
hours for members and associates at the 
airport will be charged at the standard | 
club rate of $5 per hour. Nonresident | 
members and _ nonresident associate | 
members will have the same privilege | 
when the ship is on an official cross- 
country trip to cities where the nonresi- | 
dent members and associates reside. | 


|Each member will be expected to carry | 


associate members when flying their free | 
time and the amount over and above the 
standard club rate of $5 per hour will | 
be credited to the sinking fund for, 
amortization, insurance, interest charges, | 
and extraordinary maintenance. 


Members Privileged 
To Use Plane Commercially 


The members have the privilege of 
using the ship commercially (passenger 
carrying) at the city airport at the 
standard club rate of $15 per hour} 
whereby the pilot will be reimbursed for | 
his services at the rate of $5 per hour; | 
the club will receive $5 for the ordinary | 


| operating cost per hour of the ship; and | 


$5 profit to be added to the sinking fund | 
for amortization, interest charges, insur- 
ance, and extraordinary maintenance. | 

Members and associate members have | 
the privilege with the approval of the | 
field manager, of using the ship for! 


| cross-country trips at the standard com- | 


mercial rate of $15 per hour, the revenue | 
to be disposed of as above mentioned. | 


|The ship can be used commercially by 


nonmembers at the standard commercial | 
rate of $15 per hour, plus the personal | 
expenses of the pilot while away from 
headquarters, plus 50 cents per daylight 
hour stand-by time for the first day; $ 

per daylight hour stand-by time for the 
|second day; $2 per daylight hour stand- 
|by time for the third day, etc. 

The medical profession has preference 
right to the emergency use of the ship 
at all times. 

Members and associates will be re- 
;quired to pass a physical examination 
;made by official club flight surgeons. 

Insurance provisions for both plane 
and personnel of the club will be pro- 
|vided for in some manner, At present 
|it is known that insurance can be ob- 
| tained on the plane at a fairly reason- 
|able rate, and it is believed that group 
j;insurance can be obtained for the per- 
; sonnel of the club. 


| Monthly Revenue 


| And Expense Estimated 

Members will not be held liable for 
}any accidental damage resulting to the 
ship or to property damages, as this will 
|be taken care of by insurance provision. 
| Pilots and passengers will be personally 
responsible to themselves and to no oth- 
ers. The club will not be responsible for 
personal damage to occupants of the 
club ship except as may be provided for 
by group insurance provisions. 

Members and associates must receive 
approval of the field manager for any 
proposed flights and must properly fill 
out the card of the ship’s log and such 
lother information as may be included 
thereon. 

The club will be duly incorporated and 
run in an efficient businesslike manner 
and will be self-sustaining. Member- 
ships will be nonassessable until au- 
thorized by at least two-thirds of the en- 
tire club members. 

Articles of incorporation, the constitu- 
tion ard by-laws, and such other prelim- 
inary business as may be necessary will! 
be disposed of by the executive commit- 
tee. 

Estimated monthly revenue and ex- 
pense for first six months: Monthly in- 
jcome from membership dues: 20 mem- 





{that they will be of maximum benefit to 
| the community. 
| Modern Hospital (pp. 61, 62) an account| 
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ited Dales 


To Be Not Excessive 


Increases Since 1913 De- 
clared to Be Less Than 
Costs of Oper- 
ation. 
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jtals in Chicago, all of which do a large 
amount of free work, while none of them 
receive grants from the municipality, 
State, or Government, and in all of them 
the executives are paid adequate salaries. 
In 1918 the average per capita cost per 
day in these four hospitals was $2.83, 
which had risen in 1926 to $6.65, an in- 
crease of 135 per cent. One of these 
hosiptals charged $2 per day for its ward 
beds in 1913 and $4 in 1926, an increase 
of 100 per cent, and the charge for 
private rocms had increased from a 
range of $4 to $8 per day in 1913 to a 
range of $6 to $10 in 1926, or only 33 
per cent. 
types of service amounted, therefore, to 
only 66 per cent as compared with an 
increase of 135 per cent in the cost of 
operating the four hospitals. ; 

The average length of stay per patient 
had been reduced, moverover, from 15 
days in 1918 to 12 days in 1926, with the 
result that a patient using the highest- | 
priced room in 1913 would have paid | 
$120 for his 15-day stay, while in 1926 
a patient using the same room at $10 a 


The average increase for both! 


Enrollments in Schools for Blind Show | 
Increase, Says Bureau of Education 


Estimates Growth at Twenty-Two Per Cent From 1918 to 
1927; More Boys Than Girls Registered. 


The enrollment in schools for the blind 
increased 22 per cent from 1918 to 1927, 
the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, stated on August 21. The 
Bureau reports a total enrollment in 1927 
of 6,084, of which number 3,355 were 
boys and 2,729 were girls. The total 
value of buildings and grounds of 67 in- 
stitutions reporting such items, is given 
as $17,283,141. The statement follows in 
full text: 

This report contains statistics con- 
cerning schools and classes for blind 
pupils for the year 1926-27. Reports are 
included for 80 schools and institutions. 
Data concerning sight-saving classes 
are not included where it is possible to 
separate them from! data concerning 
classes for the blind. For schools that 
failed to report, statistics for a previous 
year, the latest available, are included. 
In States having separate departments 
for white and for colorea blind pupils, 
their institutions are counted as two 
schools. Seventeen schools receive both 
blind and deaf pupils. Financial items 
are prorated in schools accepting both 
white and colored pupils in separate de- 
partments, and in schools accepting both 
blind and deaf pupils. 

Of the 80 institutions included in the 
report, 47 are State institutions, 21 are 
schools or classes in city school systems, 
5 are private institutions, 5 others are 
private institutions supported partly or 


| largely by State funds; 1 school is in the 





day would have paid exactly the same 
amount, $120, for a stay of 12 days. | 
These figures do not, however, include 
charges for special treatments, but in- 
vestigation has shown that. these special 
services do not add on an average more 
than $50 to the hospital bill, Summing} 
up these figures, the writer says: 

“Costs have increased 135 per cent;} 
charges have increased a maximum of| 
$50 or approximately 42 per cent due to 
special charges; patients have been re- 
turned to society three days earlier than 
previously, thereby causing an economic 
saving to industry of approximately $15| 
represented by the average earning 
power per man. If this can be logically 
deducted from the increased cost, the in- 
crease is but 29 per cent.” 

Study of Costs Confirmed. 

A furtlter study of costs in seven hos- 
pitals in different parts of Pennsylvania 
confirmed the results of the Chicago} 
study. The average cost per patient in| 
these institutions in 1913 was $1.98 per | 
day, which in 1926 had increased to $4.41, 
an increase of 123 ver cent. The charge | 
for a bed in a ward increased from $1.63 
in 1913 to $3.15 in 1926, or 88 per cent, | 
in both cases this charge being less than | 
cost. The average maximum charge for 
a private room in the seven hospitals in} 


| 1913 was $5 and in 1926 $9.07, the in- 


crease amounting to 81 per cent. As in} 
Chicago the reduction in the average 
time spent in the hospital has also op- 
erated to reduce the costs, so that it is 
estimated that the cost to a patient in 
the highest-priced room for the average 
hospital stay had beer reduced from $72, 
in 1913 to $70 in 1926. 


In contrast to these reductions in the) granted to the Mississippi Power Com-| be collected, interpreted, and made avail- 
cost of hospital service. the writer points} nany and reads as follows in full text: jable for practical use to superintendents 


out the increases in the cost of various 


shown public-school taxation had _in- 
creased in 146 cities of more than 30,000 
population an average of 207 ner cent 
since 1916, the cost of health and sanita- 
tion departments had advanced 156 per 
cent. while charities and hospitals in- 
cluding correctional institutions show 
an increase of only 114 per cent, by far 
the smallest amount. 

Although it appears from the figures 
auoted that the public is in error in be- 
lieving that hospital costs have advanced 
unreasonably, there is evident a desire on 
the part of the managament of different! 


hosnitals to operate these institutions so| 


! 


In the same issue of the 


is given of the plans of a hospital in| 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for standardizing 
and reducing costs. 

Laboratory and X-ray work are play-| 
ing an increasingly important part in the} 
diegnosis of disease, and since all these} 
facilities are available in a hospital, | 
physicians frequently have their patients | 
go to a hospital for a short time for ob-! 
servation and examination. As_ the 
amount of laboratory and other work 
varies with the case, it is impossible to 
determine beforehand the cost to the 
patient, and this uncertainty undoubtedly 
keeps many patients from availing them- 
selves of this service. 

To meet this situation, therefore, the) 
board of trustees of the hospital es-| 
tablished a flat rate of $25 for a two) 
days’ stay if the patient is ina ward and 
$35 if he occupies a private room, this 
rate covering all services in connection} 
with the diagnosis asked for by the 
physician. The desirability of making the 
benefits of hospitalization in maternity 
cases available to a larger number has, 
also been recognized by the management, | 
and flat rates covering all expenses dur-} 
ing the average 10-day stay in the hos-, 
pital for this class of cases have been 
fixed for ward patients and those in 
semiprivate or private rooms. Through 
these and other plans which have not yet 
been put into effect, it is considered that- 
the field of usefulness of the hospital can! 
be greatly extended. } 


bers at $5, $100; 125 associate members 
of $2, $250; 1) nonresident members at | 
$2.50, $25; 30 nonresident associate mem- 
bers at $1, $30; total revenue from dues, 
$405; estimated net revenue from com- 
mercial operation of ships, $50; total 
revenue per month, 8455, 

Estimated free flying time, 50 hours 
monthly. 
at $4 per hour, $200 (includes 50 cents 
per hour overhead but not the item $71 
for interest, insurance, extraordinary 
maintenance, and amortization); operat- 
ing expense per month, $200; net reve- 
nue to sinking fund, $225; from reserve 
to balance sinking fund charge, $16.50; 
sinking fund, monthly for first 6 months, 
$271. 

By the same calculation, succeeding 
six ménths’ periods should show a pro 
as follows: Second 6 months: Net reve- 
nue $255, sinking fund charge $150.75= 
$104.25 profit to reserve; third 6 months: 
Net revenue $255, sinking fund charge 
$100.75=$154.25 profit to reserve; fourth 
6 months: Net revenue $255, sinking 
fund charge $75—$100 profit to reserve. 


club store, ete. 


Should old members fail to pay dues or | Under these circumstances the appraisal | 


drop out, new members will be taken to 
fill their places. 


Resident associate memberships will 


be limited to 125 until such time as more |the work that must be done before title | 


members become available to serve as 
pilots to fly free flying time. 


lis 


Philippine Islands and 1 school in Porto 
Rico. 

Institutions for the blind report a to- 
tal of 863 instructors, of which number 
220 are men and 643 are women. This 
an increase over 1918 of 19 male 
instructors and of 122 female instruc- 
| tors. 

Perkins Institute, Watertown, Mass., 
offers courses which prepare teachers 
for blind children. Pennsylvania Institute 
for the Instruction of the Blind, Over- 
brook, Pa., has a training course for 
prospective home teachers of the blind. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., gives special courses 
during the summer sessions for teachers 
of the blind and semisighted. 

The total enrollment in schools for 


Power Measure Held 


To Be Nowa Law 


‘Senator Norris Gives Views| 


On Muscle Shoals 
Resolution. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
certainty, but I anticipate that the Su- 
preme Court will pass on the question 
some time within the next year, possi- 


| bly before a new Congress reassembles.” mendation in a State survey report: 


Rest of Letter Quoted. 
The remainder of the Senator’s letter 
to Mr. Thompson deals with the permit 


Your letter of August 13th has just 


| other public services. Thus it has been yeached me here in Madison and I hasten | Cation. 


to reply. I am not familiar with the 
details of the bid of the Mississippi 
Power Company to which you refer. 

understand from the newspapers, how- 
ever, that the Federal Power Commission 
has given this company a permit for the 


purpose of investigating and making the | 


necessary preliminary survey for a dam 
at Cook’s Landing. This does not mean 
that this company will construct the 
dam. It gives them, however, the right 
to make a preliminary survey with the 
view of proceeding at the expiration of 
their permit to build a dam. They can 
either do this or, after making the sur- 
vey, give it up. It is not, of course, 
what I would like to see done with the 
Tennessee River. It ought to be de- 


jveloped as an entire project by the}, 


government. However, as private parties 
under the General Dam Act, I can see 
no objection to the step that has been 
taken. \I know nothing, of course, as to 
the merits of this bid as compared 
with the bid of the Muscl 
Hydro-Electric Company. 
that the Mississippi River Company is 
a subsidiary of the Alabama Power Com- 


further monopolize the power in that sec- 
tion of the country and give to the 


Alabama Power Company the advantages | 


that go with such monopoly. 
Familiar with Site. 
I know 
Shoals Hydro-Electric Company. 
may be, for all I know, a subsidiary of 


the same Alabama Power Company or | 


some other company that is connected 
with the General Electric. It will not in- 


terfere, however, with the control of the | 


management of Dam No. 2. It will, as 
I understand it, overflow entirely the 
Government Dam No. 1, but this is of no 
particular significance. Dam No. 1 is not 
a power proposition. It is entirely a 
navigation project. It is a low dam run- 
ning from a highland in the Tennessee 
River to the shore on one side and backs 


up the water enough to make the stream | 
navigable. It has connected with it locks | 


through which boats pass up to Dam 
No. 2. If the dam lower down, like this 
proposed dam, is constructed so as to 
overflow this project known as Dam No. 
1, it will, of course, make this dam use- 
less and of no consequence and make 
the locks there unnecessary but it will, 
in reality, improve navigation because 
‘of the depth of the river that will be 
j|formed by the iower dam, making these 
locks and this dam unnecessary. It will 


Actual cost of free flying time! have no direct connection with the con- | 


| trol of Dam No. 2. It will not interfere 
| with our proposed legislation in any 
| way, I am making these statements from 
| the information 1 have secured from 
| the newspapers. I am familiar with the 
| Tennessee River where Dam No.' 1 
|located. I have been there and looked 
over the ground but I have never been 
at the point where it is proposed to 
build this large dam lower down. 


|Appraisals Under Way 


| On New Park in South | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 


|Fibre Co. gets its spruce from the area, | 
Other source of revenue: Club parties, |and some 85 miles of logging railroad, | 
dances, rental of club for private parties,|many logging locomotives, and logging | 


lequipment of all kinds are involved. 
of damages will be a difficult task. 
It seems probable that at least two full 


years more will be required to compiete 


ican be transferred to the Federal Govern- 
' ment 


nothing about the Muscle | 
They, | 


is | 
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the blind for 1927 is 6,084, of which} 
number 3,355 are boys and 2,729 are 
girls. This is an increase of 22 per 
cent over the 1918 enrollment. During 
1927 pupils in instrumental music num- 
bered 2,688, and 2,729 were given vocal 
culture, and 3,499 were enroiled-in in- 
dustrial courses. The number graduated 
from high-school departments was 1775) 
101 being boys, and 76 girls. 

In the kindergartens were enrolled} 
836 pupils—188 boys and 148 girls; in| 
classes corresponding to grades 1 to 4 
were 1,254 boys and 921 girls; in grades, 
coresponding to 5 to 8 were 1,068 boys 
and 909 girls; in classes corresponding 
to high-school grades were 633 
and 608 girls, a total of 1,236. 

The total expenditure in 67 institu-| 
tions which reported was $3,993,404. | 
Those institutions which were able to 
distribute expenditures report instruc- 
tional costs amounting to $1,147,441, 
other current expenses of $2,278,423, | 
and costs of buildings and improvements | 
amounting to $539,258. 

Receipts are slightly higher than ex-; 
penditures, being $4,028,145 for the 
year for 67 institutions. Schools which 
were able to distribute receipts accord- 
ing to source show $3,264,812 from 
State, county, or city; $77,768 from pri-| 
vate benefactions; $259,316 from en- 
dowment funds; and $289,021 from| 
other sources. 

The total value of buildings and} 
grounds of the 67 institutions reporting | 
these items was $17,283,141; the| 
value of scientific apparatus, furniture, 
libraries, etc., was $2,151,091; the per- 
manent endowment funds _ totaled} 
$5,707,168; in the libraries were 157,380 | 
volumes in raised type and 46,324 in ink. 





boys| 


Surveys of Schools 
Declared Important 


| Studies in Rural Districts Are | 
Now Based on Scientific 
Principles. 








| 

| [Continued from Page 1.] | 

attention is usually given to district | 

boundaries, location of buildings, or to| 

pupil transportation than is necessary | 

in analyzing a city school system. | 
Survey Now Accepted. 

The suvry is now accepted as an im- 
| portant feature of administrative tech-| 
| nique in rural education. This is shown: 
in the recommendation of practically all| 
State surveys for the establishment of 
divisions of research in State depart- 
ments of education, and by the growing | 
|number of rural-school surveys. The! 
following is a typical recommendation | 
; and the reasons given for such recom-| 


“Information essential to the efficient | 
organization and conduct of schools, to| 
| planning building programs, etc., should 


; through the State departments of edu- 
It is believed that Utah might} 
have saved money and promoted school 
efficiency if, when consolidation was ef- 
fected, there had been in the State de-| 
| partment a research division from which 
| superintendents could have received data 
and advice on reorganization of their | 
| schools, building programs, school or- 
ganization programs, curricula, and the 
| like, fitted to the new plan of consoli- | 
dation. Obvious and easily avoided’ 
errors i:. planning and locating buildings, | 
lin the establishment of many small high | 
schools, and the like, costly not only, 
|in money but in the educational welfare 
'of children, were observed by the survey | 
| staff in a number of districts.” 
\ Deals With Problems. 
The results of most surveys find their | 
ay to the people through bulletins and 
eports published by State departments | 
f education, higher institutions of learn- | 





iW. 


10 


|are to be given the right to build a dam} ing, and other educational agencies. Re-| 


{ports of county school surveys, made by | 
| the University of Texas, and the studies | 
|of the elementary schools of Florida, | 
;made as a class project by the depart- | 


| ual. 


|dent to the systems studied. 


Are PrESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By THe United States DaILy 


Club Is Organized — 
To Aid Purchasers 
Who Buy at Retail 


Facts on Commodities Re- 
vealed to Ordinary Con- 
sumers by Organization 
In New York. 


To assist the ordinary consumer and 
housewife in purchasing, a club has beén 
formed in New York City which has is- 
sued a list of commodities (with trade 
names) so classified as to show those 
which are good value at the price, and 
those not recominended either be- they 
are not suitable as other commodities or@® 
because they are alleged to be flagrantly 
misadvertised, according to information 


| received by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics, Department of Labor, and just made 
public. The information is summarized 
by the Bureau as follows: 

An attempt is being made to initiate 
“a better mode of purchasing for the 
great army of consumers.’’ A club has 
been formed under the technical direc- 


| tion of Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink, 


co-authors of “Your Money’s Worth,” 
the purpose of which is to make avail- 


| able, to the ordinary consumer who buys 
|}at retail, information such as is now 


available only to the Federal Govern- 
ment, State, and municipal agencies, 
and large firms which make their pur- 
chases under precise quality or per- 


| formance specifications. 


The small consumer ‘‘must buy with- 
out knowledge of quality, risking in- 
ferior goods if he tries to buy cheaply, 
often paying exorbitantly if he seeks 
the best, and frequently not getting the 
best however much hk> pays.” 

List Is Published. 


To meet this situation the club is pub- 


| lishing a list of commodities, giving the 


names of the goods by brand. They 
are entered in two columns, “one giv- 
ing those which represent, in the opin- 
ion of certain testing agencies and tech- 


| nical experts, good value at their price. 


In a parallel column appear commodi- 


| ties, also by name, which are not rec- 


ommended, either because they cost too 
much, quality considered; or because 
they are not so suitable as other com- 
modities in the same field; or are 
flagrantly misadvertised, or because the 
manufacturer does not give good service 
in replacing or repairing defective 
goods.”” Supplements to the list will be 
issued from time to time. The list as 
now published covers 30 mimeographed 


| pages. 


It is felt that the plan “thas in it the 
germ of a practical means for defend- 
ing the consumer against the forces of 
supersalesmanship which so often harass 
and beguile him.” 

The dues of the Consumers’ Club, 
whose headquarters are at 2 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City, are 
$2 a year. This fee will be used “to 
cover laboratory and clerical expenses. 
No portion will accrue to any individ- 
Whatever is received beyond the 
actual cost of preparing and circulating 
the list will be turned into a trust fund 


| and used to carry on tests, conduct cor- 
| respondence with laboratories and with 
| manufacturers, and in other ways to 


extend and amplify the list and keep 
its information up to date.’ 





the express purpose of throwing some 
light on the rural-school situation in 
each of the respective States. An in- 
teresting and unusual procedure con- 
nected with the school survey of type 
counties of West Virginia was the 
method of delivering the results of the 
study to the people. Large charts, 
graphs, and lantern slides showing the 
survey results were explained in public 
meetings held in schools in the counties 
in which the studies had been made. 

In the main, the rural-school surveys 
deal with practically all problems inci- 
These in- 
clude such questions as administration, 
supervision, tests and measurements, and 
finance. A few are limited to a single 
protlem. The survey of Colorado, for 
example, is confined to the study of 
financing education in that State; that 
of Rustad Consolidated School in Minne- 
sota illustrates how intelligence and 
achievement tests can be used in a small 


e Shoals} ment of education in the University of |school system by local authorities; the 
I understand | Florida, state that the facts were placed| Lackawanna County, Pa., survey is a 


school-building survey. 





| anewe the people in bulletin form for | 


|pany and therefore has a tendency to! 
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Right to Withdraw | 
Bid Containing Error 
Is Denied in Ruling, 


Comptroller General McCarl | 

Holds Concern Is Obligated , 
To Fulfill Terms 

Of Contract. 


A bidder may not withdraw his bid 
after the bids have been opened and | 
awards made on the ground of alleged ; 
mistakes in his bid because of a failure} 
to comply with certain government specl-| 
fication, the Comptroller General of the} 
United States, J. R. McCarl, has just an- 
Pnounced in the case of the Berger Manu- | 
facturing Company. 

The full text of t 
decision follow: . | 

In order to authorize relief on account 
of a mistake in an accepted bid it must | 
appear that the mistake was mutual or! 
that the error was so apparent that it 
must be presumed that the accepting 
officer knew of the mistake and sought 
to take advantage thereof. 26. Comp. 
Dec. 286; 2 Comp. Gen. 503; 3 id. 821; 
6 id. 504, 526. : 
discovered by a bidder, after the bids 
have been opened and award made, that 
a mistake was made in the submission 
of its bid is not sufficient justification 
to allow withdrawal thereof or to relieve 
the bidder from its obligation to fur- 
nish materials, ete., at the prices stated 
in its bid. 

Lack of Care Charged. 

The bid was plain. 1 
in the bid itself, or when compared with 
the other bids received, to put the con- 
tracting officer upon notice that a mis- 
take had been made, and the cireum- 
stances now appearing disclose that such 
mistake as may have been made, was due 
solely to a lack of proper care on the 
part of the said company. There can be 
not relief granted for unilateral mis- 
takes of fact in the absence of fraud 
or concealment. Ellicott Machine Co. v. 
United States, 44 Ct. Cls. 127. Accord- 
ingly, it must be held that there is no 
authority to release the said Berger 


he conclusions in the 


Manufacturing Company from its obliga-| 


tions to deliver the supplies in accord- 
ance with its accepted proposal. 

Upon the refusal of the said company 
to deliver the supplies in accordance with 
its accepted bid, the said supplies were 
furnished by the Western Steel Products 
Co. and R. Kardesty Manufacturing Com- 
pany at an increased cost of $3,846.80. 


Contract Held Binding. 

The proposal and accept 
case constituted a legal binding contract 
between the parties and the facts clearly 
show that by reason of the failure of 
the said Berger Manufacturing Company 
to deliver the supplies in accordance 
with the terms and at the prices stipu- 
lated therein, the United States was put 
to an additional expense of $5,846.80, 
which amount is properly chargeable to 
the said defaulting contractor. 12 Comp. 
Dec. 223; 20 id. 591; 3 Comp. Gen. 223; 
7 id. 714. | 
It appears that there is due the said | 
company the sum of $7,485.80 on account} 
of metal pipes furnished the Bureau of| 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, | 
Belle Fourche Irrigation Project in, 
South Dakota under its contract dated | 
February 24, 1928, I 2 N. 1246. Accord- 
ingly, setlement will issue allowing the 
said Berger Manutacturing Company the 
sum of $3,638.02, being the full amount 
due the said company under the said 
contract, less the sum of $3,846.80 found | 
due the United States by reason of said! 
company’s default in delivery of supplies | 
as herein indicated. | 


Three Survive War | 
With Mexico in 1848 


One of Last Remaining Veterans 
Dies at Age of 101. 


With the death of Augustus Markle in 


in Lodi, Ohio, a veteran of the Mexican, 


War, only three veterans of that war, 


still survive, according to a statement | 
made public on August 21 by the Depart- | 
ment of the Interior, the full text of | 
which follows: 

The Pension Bureau of the Depart-} 
ment of the Interior has been notified | 
of the death in Lodi, Ohio, of Augustus | 
Markle, one of the four who, up to the! 
time of his demise, were survivors of the | 
Mexican War which was fought in 1848. | 
Mr. Markle at the time of his death had | 
just pasesd his 101st birthday. 

When the Mexican War broke out, 80) 
years ago, Markle was a young man! 
living in Wooster, Ohio. He volunteered | 
and when the campaign was over, settled | 
down in Wooster. A dozen years later | 
he volunteered for service in the Civil | 
War, became a sergeant and was retired | 
because of disability. Despite this he | 
again came into the ranks later in the 
war and served another enlistment. It 
was because of his service in this latter 
war that he has been drawing from the 
Government on the basis of complete | 
disability a pension of $90 a month. | 

Since the passing of Augustus Markle, 
there are three veterans of the Mexican | 
War who survive. They-are William F. | 
Buckner, of Paris, Missouri, now 100} 
years old; Owen Thomas Edgar, of | 
Washington, D. C., and Richard D. How- | 
ard, of Sterling City, Texas, two young- 
— who have attained but 97 years 
each. { 


American Escapes Rebels | 
In Mexico After Capture , 


j 


An attack by Mexican rebels on the 


The mere fact that it is| 


There was nothing, 


ance in this} 


Art Presenten Hern, Berna 
by Tue Unirep States Daity 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis Is Said to Lead 


Lon lilinlmandlbl 


In Causes of Deaths of Office Workers 


Heart Disease Is Ranked Second in Study on Health Con- 


ditions, Department 


Pulmonary tuberculosis still remains 


the chief cause of death among office 
workers before the age of 45 years, ac- 
cording to a study of health conditions 
conducted by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and made public by 
the Department of Labor. The full text 
of the Department’s statement dealing 
with the survey follows: 

A study of health conditions among’ 
office workers has been made by Dr.} 
Wade Wright,:of the Metropolitan Life} 
Insurance Company, which shows the 
extent of absenteeism on account of sick- 
ness and also some of the more impor- | 
tant diseases which cause absence from 
work among this class of worker. 

The fact that the number of cierical | 
workers in this country is approximately ° 


| 


3,700,000, or nearly half the number of | 
industrial wage earners, is sufficient rea- 
son for consideration of health conditions 
among them, since the health problem} 
of such a large body of workers is of 
great importance both in its relation 
to public health and to the successful | 
operation of commerce and industry. 

The high morbidity and mortality rates 
among clerks have been a matter of ob- 
; Servation among persons interested in 
industrial medicine for many _ years, 
among the diseases noted by earlier 
writers on industrial diseases being gas- 
trointestinal disorders, writers’ cramp or 
palsy, and headache. Interest in the 
health of clerks was rather crowded out, 
| however, some years ago when attention 
was fixed on the more spectacular indus- ! 
trial poisons, but within the past few} 
years the development of medical serv- 
ices in large commercial and mercantile 
| organizations has resulted in renewed 
; interest being taken in the health of 
| office workers. 
| There are certain factors which are 
common to most clerical groups. Thus 
office workers are predominantly femin- 

ine and unmarried and young rather 

‘than middle-aged or aged, they are 
largely city or town dwellers, and they 
may present a selection of persons many 
of whom are physically substandard. Ac- 
cording to the 1920 census, over 51 per 
| cent of the more than two and one-half | 
million clerks other than those in stores 
were females, while of the Metropolitan 
headquarters office clérical force almost 
;80 per cent are females. 

The preponderance of youthful work- 
ers is shown by the fact that nearly | 
half of all persons in selected clerical 
' occupations according to the last census 
| were between the ages of 15 and 24 
years, Of females alone, 57.9 per cent 
were in the age group 15 to 24 years, 
| and many of the next age group in the! 
, census classification, 25 to 44 years, were | 
| without doubt still in the twenties. Of 
|all persons in two large classes in the, 
}eensus report, “other clerks,” and} 
|“stenographers and typewriters,” over 
151 per cent of both sexes and 61 per 
|}eent of the females were in the age 
| group, 15 to 24 years. \ 
|; , A study of causes of death by occupa- 
; tion among white industrial policyhold- | 
} ers insured by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company for the period 1911 to 
1913 showed that among both male and 
female clerks the mortality was much 
greater between the ages 15 to 44 than 

r all the occupational groups com- | 
bined. Tuberculosis of the lungs was, 
the most important single cause of death | 
among both men and women, the rate} 
being highest for this disease in the age! 
group 15 to 24. A study of similar ex- 
perience among male clerks for the years 
1922 to 1924, as yet unpublished, shows | 
that the mortality rate for the age group | 
15 to 44 was 62.1 per cent as compared | 
with 70 per cent 11 years earlier. 


Heart Disease Ranked 
As Second in Causes of Deaths 


A corresponding reduction in the per- 
centage of deaths from tuberculosis of 
the lungs took place in the different age 
groups. Pulmonary tubercoulosis is still 
the chief cause, of death before the age! 
of 45, however, causing 23.9 per cent of 
the total number of deaths, against 14.4! 
per cent from heart disease. The prin-' 
cipal causes of death in the order of 
their importance were found to be tu- 
berculosis of the lungs, heart disease, ' 
influenza, pneumonia, Bright’s disease, 
and accidental violence, the relative im- | 
portance being practically the same as 
in earlier years, with the exception of 
influenza and pneumonia, which in the} 
later study occupied third and fourth} 
places. A high incidence of typhoid! 
fever, which caused 1.3 per cent of all 
deaths, was the most striking feature 
of this period, the rate being more than} 
twice that for all occupations combined. | 
The average age at death was 39 years. ! 
a gain of 2.5 years over that shown in 


5 
the previous study. Comparison of crude 
proportionate mortality figures shows | 
that the rates for tuberculosis among 
clerks are exceeded only by soldiers, min- ! 
ers (other than coal), pottery workers. | 
and sailors, but if the rates are corrected 
for age the rates among the occupational 
group are exceeded by at least tea other 
occupational groups, all of which, how-| 
ever, are recognized as suffering very 
high tuberculosis rates. 

Although similar data for female: 
clerks for the period 1922-24 are not 
available, the mortality from tubercu-! 
losis among young women generally | 
has not declined in proportion to the} 
general reduction in the mortality from 
this cause among all age groups for both 
sexes. The reduction has been much 
more marked among males, the peak of 
the death rate shifting to later in life, 
but while the female rate for all ages 


; has improved it is notabiy higher among 


young women, particularly in the group 


|aged 20-24. 


Data Is Collected 


On Leaves of Absence 
The morbidity data for office employes 


‘than 150,000. 


; poor 


{control of the situation. 


| possession 


Piedrabola Mine, near Ahualulco Jalisco,| of the company relate te absences on 


of Labor States. 


year at about,.70 per cent for men and 
nearly 80 per cent for women. Such ab- 
sences are naturally higher in establish- 
ments where no loss of pay is entailed 
through the absence. Although the time 
lost through short absences is not neg- 
ligible, it is much less in the aggregate 
than that due to the longer absences. 
The days lost per clerk-year, excluding 


| the one and two-day absences, amounted 


to 7.7 for males and 9.82 for females, 


j the rate for the women being 126 per 


cent of the male rate instead of 141 per 
cent when the total number of absences 
is considered. 


Absence Varies 
Directly With Age 


The study afforded evidence that ab- 


i} sence on account of sickness varies quite 


directly with age. Thus only 20 per 
cent of the girls under 20 were absent 
more than three times as compared with 
34 per cent of those 20 to 24 and 30 per 
cent of those 25 to 29. 
The diseases causing 


the greatest 


}amount of lost time among males were 


respiratory diseases (including tuberculo- 


sis), which caused about 50 per cent of! 


the lost time, followed by diseases of the 


i digestive system and of the circulatory 


system. Among females about 40 per 
cent of the time lost was due to respira- 
tory diseases, 20 per cent to digestive dis- 
eases, slightly more than 10 per cent to 


diseases of the nervous system, and a! 
little less than 10 per cent to diseases 


of the genito-urinary tract. 

In addition to the sickness among the 
forces which resulted in lost time, 
large amount of medical attention was 
furnished by the company. In 1925 and 
1926 the dispensary visits totaled more 
The most important cause 
of disability was the acute respiratory 
diseases including such conditions as 
colds, grippe, tonsillitis, laryngitis, etc., 
while dysmenorrhea was second in im- 
portance, followed by gastrointestinal 
disease, surgical conditions, headaches, 
skin diseases, and a great variety of 
other conditions. 


The company clinic is attended by both} 
sexes and is used by between 85 and 90! 
during the! 


per cent of the personnel 
year. There is little change from year 
to year in the proportionate distribution 
of the various maladies. 

Conditions frequently met with in 
offices which are conducive to ill health 


,are poor ventilation, poor illumination, | 


and bad seating, which together with bad 
habits and fashions, and lack of proper 
exercise, is responsible for the generally 
posture of office workers. Most 
of these conditions can be remedied. 
“Employers of clerical workers,” the 
writer says, “can not ignore the im- 


portance of the problem of time and effi- | 


ciency lost through disease, and it is 


almost inevitable that they share with) 


their employes the burden of maintain- 
ing some mechanism for the relief and 


is not so much the reduction of sick ab- 
senteeism to the lowest possible limit 


as it is the maintenance of the health- 
iest possible group of workers.” 


Open Season for 


Woodcock Changed 


President Alters Dates as Af- 
fecting New Hamp- 
shire. 


Changes in the regulations under the 


| Migratory Bird Treaty Act, effective Au- 


gust 16, 1928, it was orally stated August 
21 in the Department of Agriculture, af- 
fect the open season for woodcock hunt- 
ing in New Hampshire. 

New Hampshire had requested to be 
placed with Massachusetts, it was stated. 
However, when New Hampshire was 
found between Maine and Vermont, with 
different open seasons for woodcock, it 
was necessary to request to have the 
open season made to conform with those 
States, 

The proclamation affecting woodcock 
hunting, as altered August 16, follows 
in full text: 

By the President of the United States 
of America, a Proclamation: 

Whereas, The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, by virtue of the authority vested in 
him by section three of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act (40 Stat., 755), has sub- 
mitted to me for approval, a regulation 
further amendatory of the regulations 
approved and proclaimed July 31, 1918, 


; which the Secretary of Agriculture has 


determined to be a suitable amendatory 
regulation permitting and governing the 
hunting, taking capture, killing, posses- 
sion, sale, purchase, shipment, trans- 
portation, carriage, and export of said 
birds and parts therof and their nests 
and eggs, as follows: 

Regulation 4.—Open seasons on and 
of certain migratory game 
birds. Sub-Title “Woodcock” is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Woodcock.—The open seasons 
woodcock shall be as follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and North Dakota the open season shall 
be from October 1 to October 31; in 
Massachusetts, Rhode! Island and Con- 
necticut the open season shall be from 
October 20 to November 19; in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Towa 
the open season shall be from October 15 
to November 14. 

In Maryland, the District of Columbia 


for 


; and Missouri the open season shall be 


from November 10 to December 10; in 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas and Oklahoma the open 
season shall be from November 15 to 


ATES DAIL 
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The problem } 


Senate Committee 
Considers Creation 
Of International Park | 


21212 ‘ . | | 
Feasibility of Setting Aside Prediction of a Venezuelan coffee har-; growers, the size of whose farms pro- 


14,500 Square Miles in 
Minnesota and Ontario 
Is Investigated. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Whereas legislation seeking to develop 
a uniform plan of treatment and protec- 
tion for this entire region will be of; 
inestimable valuq to both Canada and} 
the United States and will expedite the 
fruition of ideals and plans which the 
Webster-Ashburton treaty solemnly af- 
! firmed and for which the Quetico Provin- 
| cial Park and the Superior National 
Forest were set aside; and 

Whereas pending final and definite 
|} word as to the wishes of the Province 
of Ontario and subsequent negotiations, | 
with the consent of the province, of a 
treaty between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States providing for uni- 
form treatment of the entire region, and 
pending further studies and final deter- 
mination of desirable boundaries for the 
Superior National Forest and its fu- 
ture uses, immediate steps should be 
taken to extend and better protect the 
Superior National Forest and to protect 
the lands and waters in and adjacent to|} 
that portion of the area herein desig- | 
nated, lying within or contiguous to the 
United States, for the several purposes 
hereinbefore enumerated: Therefore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That | 
all public lands of the United States 
situated north of township 60 north in 
the counties of Cook, Lake and Saint 
Louis, in the State of Minnesota, in- 
cluding the natural shore lines of Lake 
Superior and of the lakes and streams 
forming the international boundary so 
far as they lie within this area, are! 
hereby withdrawn from all forms of 
entry or appropriation under the public 
land laws of the United States, subject 
to prior existing legal rights initiated | 
under thé public land laws, so long as, 
;such claims are maintained as required 
by the applicable law or laws. 


Would Restrict Logging. 

See. 2. That the principle of conserv- | 
ing the natural beauty of shore lines for 
recreational use shall apply to all Fed- 
eral lands which border upon any boun- ; 
dary lake or stream contiguous to this’ 
area, or any lake or stream within this! 
area, and that for the purpose of carry-} 
ing out this principle logging of all such 
shores to a depth of four hundred feet 
from the natural water line is hereby} 
forbidden, except as the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture may 
see fit in particular instances to vary | 
the distance for practical reasons: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall logging of! 
lany timber other than diseased, insect 
infested, or dead be permitted closer to 
the natural shore line than two hundred 
feet. 

Sec. 3. That in order to preserve the 
shore lines, rapids, waterfalls, beaches, 
| and other natural features of the re-| 
} ——— —— 


{ 
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| exported. 
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‘Harvest of Coffee in V enezu 
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Expected to Be Double Crop of Last Year | 


Statement of Department of 


Commerce Estimates That | 


1,000,000 Bags Will Be Produced. 


—— | 
| 


vest in November and December of 


1 1,000,000 bags is made in a report to| 


the Department of Commerce from the 
Vice Consul at Caracas, James C. King. 
The weight of one bag is 101.4 pounds. 
The 1927 crop was unusually small for 
Venezuela, totaling about 500,000 bags, 
it is reported. The statement made pub- 
lic by the Department follows in full 
text: 


The coffee crop harvested in Novem- ! 


ber and December in Venezuela (1927) 
was unusually small, totaling about 500,- 
000 bags of 101.4 pounds (46 kilograms) 
for the whole of Venezuela. The quality, 
however, was good and the size of the 
beans large. Of the total crop about 
half was of the first grade. From the 
Caracas district, that is from the part of 
La Guaira, about 140,000 bags have been 
Of last year’s crop something 
less than 50,000 bags have not yet been 
exported, and only about 8,000 of these 
remain in the Caracas district. Most 
of this coffee will be consumed locally. 


At present the demand for Venezuelan | 


coffee in the New York and European 
markets is very small and prices are 
steady. Since March there has been a 
drop of about 2 cents a bag. 

The coffee crop which will be harvested 
in November and December, 1928, is ex- 
pected to total about 1,000,000 bags, 
and the quality is expected to be good. 
The size of the beans will not, how- 
ever, be as large as last year because 
of the present overloading of the trees. 

The harvesting wil) begin in November 
and by the end of the month the first 
shipments of the new crop will be made. 
These early shipments will be of coffee 
dried artifically by steam. 
this purpose have been set upon the large 
haciendas in this district during the past 
two or three years. Coffee so treated 
is said to be of very good quality. The 


coffee dried in the sun is slower in reach- | 


as this process takes 
drying, but the 


ing the market 
longer than artificial 


slower method is practiced by the small 


' gion in an unmodified state of nature, | 
natural | 


further alteration of the 
water level of any lake or stream within 
or bordering upon the designated area 
shall be authorized by any permit, 
license, lease, or other authorization 
granted by any official or commission of 
the United States, which will result in 
flooding lands of the United States 
within or immediately adjacent to the 
Superior National Forest, unless and 
until specific authority for granting 
such permit, license, lease, or other au- 
thorization shall have first been obtained 
by special Act from the Congress of the 
United States covering each such pro- 


Plants for! 


{hibits the installation of expensive dry- | 
ing machinery. { 
| There are three main coffee growing | 
districts in Venezuela: The Caracas} 
\district, the Trujillo district, and the! 

Tachira district. Coffee from Cacuta dis- } 
trict in Colombia is exported through 
\the port of Maracaibo. Almost all the 
coffee in Venezuela is grown on farms 
situated at an altitude of at least 3,000 
feet. 

Local variations in quality depend 
more on the character of the soil, the 
| care given the trees, and the method of 
preparing the beans, than on the tem- 
perature or climate of the locality. Tho 
best coffees are grown in the Caracas 
and Tachira districts. Most of the cof- 
fee of first grade is exported to Ger- 
many and the Netheriands. Coffee of the 
middle grades is shipped to New York. 
That of the lower grades is either con- 
sumed locally or exported to France. 

The wet process of removing the pulp 
from the beans used throughout 
Venezuela. The most notable change in 
the industry is a tendency to improve the 
quality of the product by giving the trees 
better care and by using better methods 
}in the preparation of the beans. 

During the past few years a scarcity 
of labor has developed throughout the 
country, and the wages of poens work- 
ing on the coffee plantations have more 
than doubled. This scarcity of labor has 
made impossible any considerable expan- | 
i sion of the industry at present, and the 
|growers are consequently turning their! 
attention to improving the quality of the 
| eoffee which can be harvested and growr 
| with the available surply of labor. | 
| At present local prices on unwashed 
coffee range from $18.25 to $20 a bag. 
| Washed coffee, of course, brings higher 
| prices, ranging from £24 to $28.50 a bag. | 
The best grades, purchased by Germany, ! 
i sell from $26.90 to $28.85 a bag. 


is 


} —_—— ses esesnesemmmnesan | 
‘Post Office Clerks to Hold | 
Convention in Cincinnati 


The annual convention of the United 
National of Post Office 
Clerks will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, ' 
September 3 to 7, the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, R. S. Regar, has 
|just announced in a statement the full 
itext of which follows: 
| Postmasters throughout the entire 
postal service having employes under 
{their supervision who are members of the 
United National Association of Post Of- 
| fice Clerks are authorized to grant leave 
of absence to those whose services may} 
‘be spared without detriment to the serv- 
}ice, upon application in the usual man-! 


Association 


‘Handlers of F 


,;emanating from 


| other 
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ood 
Urged to Use Care 


To Prevent Disease 


Recent Epidemic Is Traced 
To Milker Who Infected 
Supply Sold by 
Dairy. 


Food handlers should recognize that 
many diseases are transmitted through 
food and drink, and that they should not 
work when feeling ill, because they may 
endanger the health and even the lives of 
the persons who consume the food they 
handle, the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, Dr. 
Hugh S. Cumming, declared orally 
August 21, 

It is unwise from the economic, as well 
as the public health standpoint, for a 
food handler to work while ill, Dr.. Cum- 
ming said, pointing out that loss of busi- 
ness is liable to result if foodstuffs 
a farm or dairy are 
found to be contaminated. 

“In the long run,” said Dr. Cumming, 
“it is good economy for the employer 
to take proper precautions with his 
workers and to hire substitutes rather 
than let sick employes work and thereby 
endanger the consumers.” 

Recent Epidemic Described. 

In connection with his oral statement, 
Dr. Cumming called attention to a state- 
ment by Gilbert M. Tucker, jr., of the 
Division of Public Health Education of 
the New York State Department of 
Health, on the subject of precautions for 
food handlers. The full text of Mr. 
Tucker’s statement follows: 

The need for supervision of milk sup- 
plies has recently been emphasized by 
an epidemic of septic sore throat occur- 
ring in a nearby State. But there are 
lessons to be gained from this 
calamity. 

There is no doubt of the milk-borne 
character of this outbreak, for it was 
traced directly to raw milk supplied by 
one particular dairy. Had the milk been 
properly pasteurized the outbreak would 
not have‘occurred. However, it is not 
to pasteurization that your attention is 
called, but rather to what might have 
been done to prevent the infection get- 
ting into the milk. 

Milker Originated Disease. 

Not only was the disease traced te one 
particular dairy, but to one particular 
cow; but we cannot blame “Dossy”. She, 
in turn, got her infection from a human 
being suffering with the disease. Had 
the one milker who was ill taken proper 
precautions the whole disaster would 
have been averted. It is probable that 
he knew that he was not well, even 
though he did not realize that he was 
sick enough to need a physician. 

What should the milker have done 


ject :Provided, That with the written ap-|ner, for as many days as may be neces-| under such circumstances? He should 
proval and consent of the Forest Ser-!sary, not to exceed 30, to enable them to, have kept away from the cows, and 
vice of the Department of Agriculture, | attend the convention of their associa- | everything connected with the dairy. The 
reservoirs not exceeding 100 acres in/tion to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sep- | employer should have notified the health 


| area may be constructed and maintained 


|tember 3 to 7, 1928. Such absence may 


officer without delay, so that a thorough 


for the transportation of logs or in con-|be applied to the employes’ annual leave investigation could have been made. In- 


nection with authorized recreational uses 
of national-forest lands. 


or, if necessary, leave without pay may} 
ibe granted. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column. 6.J 


| Nicde cars in all the wlll like these 
| The Nlew 


~ CADILLACS : + Tie New 
LA SALLES : + Zée Now 
FLEET WOODS 


ANNOUNCING THE MOST COMPLETE AND EXTENSIVE LINE EVER PRESENTED 


You Must Drive These Cars to Appreciate Their New and 


Revolutionary Performance, Control Security and Mind- Ease Features 


1. More Powerful—90-degree, V-Type. 8- 
Cylinder Engines. Incomparably smooth and silent. 


2. New Cadillac-La Salle Syncro- 


Mesh Sifent=Shift Transmission— 
Standard method of shifting retained. Noiseless. 
Non-clashing. Get-away in traffic instantaneous. 


3. New Cadillac-La Salle Duplex 
Mechanical System of Effortless Four 


Wheel Brakes—Two independent systems. 
Internal shoetype. Enclosed. Long lived. Minimum 
of pedal pressure. Only one easy, simple outside 


adjustment for each 


brake. 


4. New Adjustable Front Seats—Easity 


adjusted to suit the 


comfort of any driver. 


5. Security=Plate Glass—In all doors and 
windows, as well as in windshields. For your greater 
protection. No fonger even the remote hazard of 


flying glass fragments. 


6. Pneumatic Control in Chassis and 


Body Engineering — Assuring maximum 
quietness. Bodies incorporating features of out- 
standing strength, roominess, comfort—and the fast 


word in style. 


7. New Modernity in Finish and Ap- 


pointment— Deep, rich upholstery. New fittings. 
Deft and pleasing treatments in fabrics and trim. 


8. Chromium Plating — The new metalfur- 
gical treatment that assures permanent lustre of 


exposed nickel parts. 


FIFTY BODY TYPES AND STYLES BY FISHER AND FLEETWOOD 


YOU CANNOT buy a car at 
home or abroad that will give as 
much delight as the newest Cad 
iffacs, La Salles—and Fleetwoods 
on these chassis. 


The Exclusive New Fleetwoods 
In addition to the splendid array of 
new Fisher Body types and styles 
there are 14 exclusive and exquisite 
custom models, Fleetwood designed 
and Fleetwood butlt— offering the 
widest and most extensive selection 
of fine cars ever made available. 


these matchless new creations. 
Never at any time in the history of 
the motor car has a given price in 
any class or grade purchased an 
equal degree of motoring fuxury. 
To understand and appreciate fully 
just how great an advance the new 
pany does not hesitate to state even remotely approximating Cadillacs and LaSalles represent, 
that there is nothing elsewhere the character and calibre of it is necessary to drive them. 


La Salle now priced at $2295 to $2875—Cadillac at $3295 to 8SOOO—AM prices f. o. b. Detroit 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan Oshawa, Canada 


owned by the Amparo Mining Company, | @¢ccount of sickness, of one day and 
on August 18, was announced on August | a ee COVEF a. than 10,000 em- 
21 by the Department of State on the! es that yer seen — ae vena 
basis of a message from the American! quent sickness among women but that 
Consul at Guadalajara. The full text of! the average loss of time per absence 
the Department’s statement follows: | was greater among the men. In 1925, | eae 
The Department has received a tele-| the year for which the data are shown, | 
gram from Mr, Edward P. Lowry, Amer-| males lost 8.82 working days per clerk: | 
ican Consul at Guadalajara, to the effect | year exposed and females 12.44 working 
that the Piedrabola mine, near Ahua-! days, 141 per cent of the male rate 
luleco Jalisco, owned by Amparo Mining | The absence per case among men, how- | 
Company, was attacked on Saturday| ever, averaged 7.08 days per case and| Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., Au- 
night by rebels. Charles W. Fears,| among women 4.41 days. The cases of | gust 21—President Coolidge, it was 
American mine superintendent, was! absence per clerk-year amount to 1,246 | stated officially, will await the assembling 
captured but escaped unhurt. amoung males, while among females! of the Senate in December before under- 
The Consul states that Federal troops| there were 2,824 or 226 per cent of the| taking to appoint a postmaster for the 
arrived to support aid sent from the} male rate. | City of Boston. It also was explained 
Amparo mine. He adds that no Ameri-| One and two-day absences constitute | that Mr. Coolidge will defer the appoint- 
cans or British have been killed or hurt/a large proportion of the sickness ab-| ment of a judge for the Municipal Police | 
and that the situation is fully in hand. sences both in offices and in industrial! Court for the District of Columbia until 
He also adds that he has informed the| plants. Among the group studied they|he returns to Washington from his sun 
American Embassy at Mexico City. | remain relatively constant from year to | mer vacation, ‘ — 


| December 15, and in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana the open season 
} shall be from December 1 to Decem- 


| ber 31, 


Appointments Deferred 
By President Coolidge The Cadiffac Motor Car Com 


[By Telegraph.] 


| Division of Gencral Motors Corporation 
| 
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Transportation 


THE UNITED SvArnS DAILY: 


Terminals 


Appellate Court Approves Reorganization 
i, Kansas & Texas Railroad 


+ oumegqualatpeien, 
Payments in Cash 


Are Not Required 


Of Missour 


Preference Is Given 
Unsecured Creditors 


Plan Declared to Be Fair and 
To Accord With Decision 
Of Supreme Court. 


Kansas City TERMINAL RaILway Com- 
PANY ET AL., APPELLANTS, V. CENTRAL 
UNION Trust COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
FT AL., APPELLEES. No. 6457, CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The appellants herein appealed from 
an order and decree of the District Court 
holding that an offer to unsecured cred- 
itors in connection with a railroad fore- 
closure and reorganization was fair, just, 
equitable, and timely, and applicable to 
the appellants, and from decrees confirm- 
ing the foreclosure sale and directing the 
delivery of a master’s deed. 

The property involved was that of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Com- 
pany which the reorganized company, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- 
pany, obtained by assignment from pur- 
chasers at the foreclosure sale. 

The appellants had filed a petition ask- 


ing that certain operating agreements) .+-uction of a union station and termi- | 


and the defendant in the foreclosure suit | nal facilities by the Terminal Company | 


and stock trust agreement between them 


be held prior in lien and superior in 
equitp to the mortgages of the defend- 


ant, and binding on any purchaser at thc} 


foreclosure sale and ‘or other relief. 
The agreements in question pertained to 
+he arrangement between several rail- 
roads for the ownership and operation of 
the Kansas City Terminal Railway Com- 
pany. 

The court 


held. that 


pany if they were creditors, and could 


not seek relief by enforcing executory'! 


sontracts in connection with the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Terminal 
Company. 


Claim of Unfairness 
Also Is Overruled 


The court also overruled the objections 
vu: the appellants that the plan of reor- 
ganization was ‘unfair to unsecured 
creditors. It applied to the case the an- 
swers of the Supreme Court of the 


the appellants | 
could only complain of the plan of reor-| 
ganization of the insolvent railroad com- 


stock trust agreements made by the old 
company with appellants. 

The main proceeding was begun by 
a creditor’s bill filed against the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway Com- 
pany by the Railway Steel Spring Com- 


pany, upon which a receiver was ap-| 


pointed. Afterwards the suit was con- 
solidated with a suit upon a creditor’s 
bill filed by D. B. Hussey and with sev- 
eral suits for the foreclosure of various 
mortgages of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Company, and the re- 
ceivership was extended to the consoli- 
dated cause. 

The appellants (who are the Kansas 
City Terminal Railway Company, the 
trustees, under its mortgage, and vari- 
ous railway companies which are own- 
ers of its stock and have contracted to 
use its facilities) filed in the consoli- 
dated cause their intervening petition 
and later a supplemental and amended 
intervening petition asking that certain 
operating and stock trust 
between them and the defendant, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway Com- 
pany, be held prior in lien and superior 
in equity to the mortgages of the de- 
fendant, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way Company, and binding on any pur- 
chaser at the foreclosure sale and for 
other relief. 

These contracts provided for the con- 





and for their use by each of the pro- 
prietary companies, including the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway Com- 
pany, for a period of 200 years. Each 
of these proprietary companies cove- 
nanted by the contracts to pay an equal 
part of all interest on the 
Company’s first mortgage bonds 


| Company and, also, a part of the ex- 
pense of maintenance and operation of 


upon the basis of use. Each of the 


proprietary companies likewise retained | 
an equal equitable interest in the stock | 


| of the Terminal Company and an equal 
voice in its control. 
Upon entering a final decree of fore- 


| 
| 


| closure on June 30, 1922, 1 
| that the contracts were not entitled to 


| preference, and hence were not binding} 


|on the purchaser unless the purchaser 


| should elect to adopt them; and entered | 


a final decree of foreclosure which 
contained a provision that the 


{chaser should have one year after 


agreements | 


Terminal | 
and | 
of all taxes payable by the Terminal} 


the terminal facilities to be determined | 


the court held} 


pur- | 


with the Special Master a statement 
whether he proposes to bid on behalf of | 
any such corporation, and if so, also file | 
|a complete statement of any such scheme, | 
In view of the Svpreme Court deci-tor a copy of such plan or agreement, 
sion, it was stated the prior rights of un-!and a statement of any offers (other } 
secured creditors over stockholders of|than offers to a class of secured creditors | 
the old company must be protected, but |which have been accepted by all creditors | 
it was not necessary according to the|of such class) which have been made to 
court, that unsecured creditors be paid}such creditors under, or pursuant to, or 
in cash. Other arraiugements which dis-|in connection with such scheme, plan 
tinctly recognize the equitable rights of or agreement.” | 
unsecured creditors against the full) 
as — — corporation, it was! 
stated, might be made, such as issuing 
bonds and stock to the creditors. Before Entry of Decree 

The chancellor, it was stated, may ex-| A reorganization plan and agreement | 
ercise an “informed discretion” in deter-| (dated November 1, 1921) had been pro- | 
mining what arrangements and plan of;mulgated before the entry of the above 
reorganization properly protect the|decree. Following the decree, the Re- 
rights of the unsecured creditor. organization Managers issued an offer to 

The plan of reorganization offered, it|creditors (dated July 15, 1922) evidently 
was held, was fair to the creditors. in pursuance of the provisions of the 

Appeal from the District Court for the'decree. This offer was addressed “to 
Eastern District of Missouri. holders of claims which have been pre- 
_Samuel W. Sawyer (Edward J. White,|sented in accordance with orders of the 
N. H. Loomis, Bruce Scott, Gardiner|United States District Court for the 
Lathrop, N. S. Brown, W. F. Dickinson,/Eastern District of Missouri or which 
H. H. Field, and F. H. Moore were with | have arisen or may arise after the entry 
him on the brief), for appellants. lof the decree of foreclosure and sale by 


United States to three questions in the 
case which had been certified to that 
court. 


Reorganization Promulgated 


Joseph M. Bryson, solicitor for Mis-jsaid Court in said Consolidated Cause,” | 


souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company |termed in the offer “general creditors.” 
— a F, Randolph and Hugo W.|The offer made no specific provision for 
= cra. , ~ -— H. VanBrunt, the appellant, nor the appellants’ con- 
ne 0 e so icitors or Francis F. Ran- | tracts, nor terminal and operating con- 
dolph and Hugo W. Blumenthal (Albert 

Rathbone, solicitor for Francis F. Ran-| 
dolph and Hugo W. Blumenthal; Edward 
Cornell, Charles E. Hotchkiss and Ed- 
ward C. Eliot, solicitors for Central 
Union Trust Company of New York as 
trustees under consolidated mortgage, 
and as trustee under trust agreement; th Mi i Tex 
Geller, Rolston & Blanc and Nagel & at oe ee ee 
Kirby, solicitors for the Farmers’ Loan | Company had | been organized for the 
and Trust Company, as trustee under | PUrPose of buying at the foreclosure sale; 
refunding mortgage, and as trustee un- | that it was organized in pursuance of a 
der St. Louis division mortgage; Horn-|'e0rganization plan and agreement, by 
blower, Miller & Garrison and Charles|Which the stockholders of the old Mis- 


nor contingent claims. 

On September 15, 1922, the appellants 
filed in the District Court an application 
for leave to file their supplemental inter- 
|vening petition and objections to con- 
|firmation of sale.. This pleading alleged 


W. Bates, solicitors for the New York|souri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company | 


Trust Company, as trustee under gen-| would reveive stocks, bonds or other 
eral moregage; Boyle & Priest, solici-; beneficial interests in the new corpora- 
tors for B. F. Edwards, as trustee under|tion on account of their stock in 
general mortgage; White & Case and|old company; that the interest thus pre- 
George H. Williams, solicitors for Bank-|served by the reorganization plan to the 
ers Trust Company, as trustee under!stockholders in the old company was of 
second mortgage; Masten & Nichols and great value (upon “information and be- 
Lee W. Hagerman, solicitors for Co-|lief” in excess of $30,000,000); that the 
lumbia_ Trust Company (now Irving|reorganization managers designated by 
Bank-Columbia_ Trust Company), as|said plan and purporting to act under 
trustee under the first mortgage of the| Article Nineteenth of the decree of fore- 
Missouri, Kansas & Eastern 
Company; Richards, Smyth & Conway |to creditors dated 


July 15, 1922; 
and Charles A. Houts, solicitors uly 15, 1922; that 


for|this offer, for reasons specifically 

Central Union Trust Company of Newlin the ects gy ae 
gy x gg Ae eal second mortgage | equitable and inapplicable to these ap- 
Lane & “Trafford <ak Gees C ‘a. ane Sade He peeranion Ser SSe 
cock, solicitors for Central Union Trust ea 
Company of New York, as trustee under 
first extension mortgage; Charles P. 
Williams, solicitor for the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, as trustee 


ae given for acceptance of the offer 
Was unreasonably short. 
| The court on the same day granted 
| leave to file the application, but reserved 
under S. W. Coal & Improvement Com- | 1°r future determination | the question 
pany first mortgage; and Nicholas Kel- | Whether leave should be given to file the 
ley, H. C. McCollom, Allen C. Orrick |SUPPlemental intervening petition and ob- | 
and Roberts Walker, of counsel, were |Jections to confirmation of sale and all 
with them on the brief), for appellees, | Westions arising thereunder, | 
Before Stone and Kenyon, circuit). Afterwards, a sale was had under the | 
judges, and Faris, district judge. |foreclosure decree, and the special| 
The full text of the opinion of the | master, on December 18, 1922, filed his | 
Court, delivered by Circuit Judge Stone,|Teport of sale. To the report of sale’! 
follows: | were attached (as exhibits) a bidder’s 
statement, a copy of the plan and agree 
ment of reorganization, which provided | 
}for participation by the stockholders of | 


cae ‘the old company in the securities of the | 
This is an appeal from an order and|new company, and a copy of the offer| 


decree of the District Court made on|to creditors ade bv . izati 
February 9, 1923, holding that an elle | sainanees, 1 Oe Le Re Se 


to unsecured creditors in connection with| The case came on for hearing on Feb- 

a railroad foreclosure and reorganization | pyary 5, 1923, on an application to con-| 

? ¢ © . ~ + & ’ « = 

was fair, just, equitable and timely, and|firm the foreclosure ale. ana on- thal 
| sure sale, 


made to and applicable to appellants; | above mentioned application of these ap- 
pellants for leave to file their supple-| 


from an order and decree made on the 
|mental intervening petition and objec-| 


Receivership Extended 
To Consolidated Cases 


same day confirming the foreclosure 
decree | 


sale; and from an order and : ; ; 
made on March 10, 1923, di : jtions to the confirmation of sale. A full| 
» directing the | hearing was had, evidence taken, and the | 


execution and delivery of a master’s! ; 
deed to Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad |CUrt, took all maters under advisement. | 
Company and providing that the grantee |O" February 9, 1923, the court entered | 
should take free of all claims except as|#" order and decree (1) granting leave 
in the order provided. to the appellants to file their supple-| 

The main questions are (a) whether | mental intervening petition and objec- | 
the offer to creditors was made to and | tions to confirmation of sale (which was | 
applicable to the appellants, and (b) if|@¢cordingly done on the same day), (2) | 
so, whether it was fair, and sufficient to|holding “that the offer to the unsecured | 
relieve the New Missouri-Kansas-Texas|creditors was and is fair 
Railroad Company from the obligations 


| evidence in the record 

terms of the final decree sufficiently gen- 
jeral to include appellants, but at the 
| hearing on February 5, 1923, it was ex-! 


tracts generally, nor executory contracts, ! 


Railroad | 


the | 


Railway | closure had promulgated an alleged offer | 


hts of these appellants; and that the | 


| Fed. 32). 


|pellants with 


¢ , just, equitable | 
; ; and timely; that under the final decree} of the rights of such an unsecured cred- | 
of certain operating agreements and;it was properly and duly made to thelitor in the reorganization or otherwise | 


| Claimants May Be Reimbursed 
In Suitable Stocks and 
Bonds. 


jinterveners before the application for 
|the confirmation of the sate and again at 
| the hearing upon that application on 
| February 5, 1923,” (8) extending the time 
\for the appellants to accept or reject 
|the offer until ninety (90) days after the 
| purchasers at the sale or their successor 
jshould elect whether or not to adopt 
|the operating contracts in question. At 
the same time, the court entered a final 
order and decree confirming the master’s 
jreport and the sale to Francis F. Ran- 
|dolph and Hugo W. Blumenthal. 

| Afterwards, an assignment was made 
iby the above purchasers to Missouri- 
|Kansas-Texas Railroad Company, a cor- 
poration previously organized under the 
laws of the State of Missouri, for the 
}purpose. Deed of conveyance was made 
to this company by the master and 
by the purchasers and the form of 
ideed was approved by the court on 
| March 10, 1928, by an order and decree 
which directed the execution and delivery 
of the deed and also provided that the 
grantee should take free of all claims 
except as in said order and decree and 
in the decree of foreclosure provided. 

This appeal is from these orders and 
decrees of February 9, 1923, 
10, 1923. 

The appellants’ position briefly is as 
follows: 

(1) That the offer py its terms was 
not appropriate to the claims of the ap- 
| pellants; did not describe the appellants’ 
{contracts nor even continuing contracts 


was applicable to such claims or con- 
|tracts; and consequently, even though 
; served upon the appellants, was not in 
fact an offer made to them. 

(2) That, even if the offer was ap- 


was not a fair and timely offer of cash or 
participation within the decisions of the 
Supreme Court and of this Court; and 
consequently, 

_(8) That the purchasers and their as- 
signs, having failed to comply with the 
| requirements of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and cf thfs Court by 
making such a fair and timely offer, are 
liable upon these contracts of the old 
company and bound in equity to carry 
them out. 


Court Holds Appellants 





| Are Included in Offer 


In so far as the first point involves the | 
contention that the offer was not actually 
made to appellants, it is met by the clear 
Not only are the 


pressly and pointedly stated on behalf of 
those representing the opposition that it 
did apply to them and was then and there 
renewed. 

The main idea of the first contention, | 
however, is that a contract of this char- 
acter cannot be dealt with as an ordi-} 
nary indebtedness and covered by an 
offer of money or property intended to 


| meet the entire liability under the con- | 
The reason set forth for this posi- | 


tract. 
tion is the impracticability, if not im- 
possibility, of estimating the 
'and damage arising trom a total breach 
| of a contract of this character. 

The contention that damages cannot be 
|an adequate compensation because of the 
difficulty of ascertainment is not helpfui 
to appellant. 
| within the “creditor” classification it is 
without the reasoning and rule of both 
| the oyd (228 U. S. 482) and the Pierce 
| (255 U. S. 398) cases. 
| dealing with the subject of creditors fol- 
| lowing assets. 
| ceeding corporation t» perform executory 
; contracts of their predecessors is en- 
| tirely another matter involving situa- 
tions and legal principles different from 
|thoze stated in the Boyd and Pierce 
cases. There is nothing either of 
| those 
| the legal duties of performance of ex- 
;ecutory contract by companies which 
succeed to the entire assets of one of the 
| parties to the contract. 
| It is true that the court, in the Pierce 
| case (255 U. S. 398, 403) said “A cor- 
poration cannot by divesting itself of all 
, property leave remeciless the holder of 
a contingent claim, or the obligee of an 
| executory contract, 
| Telegraph Co. _v. Interstate Telegraph 
; Company, 54 Fed. 50.” However, that 
| language was used in connection with the 
|contention then being considered which 
was that a debt could not be enforced 
; aga 
juted to stockholders, because the debt 
had not been established “until a year 
after the Company had divested itself of 
| the property sought to be reached in this 
suit” (p. 403). Whatever may be the 
rules of law which enable a party to an 
| executory contract to compel perform- 
ance thereof by a successor to the entire 


in 


assets of the other party, such rules are | 


jnot here applicable. That matter was 
fially settled by this court on a former 
|appeal between those same parties (294 
of the old company, it has no standing to 
question the fairness of the terms of the 
reorganization, 


The contention that, if this offer to 


appellants can not stand, the purchasers 


are liable to carry out the contracts of | 


the old company. is unsound. This is so 
for reasons set forth in connection with 


ch 
ti 
another very definite reason in the de- 
cision of this court on the prior appeal 
(294 Fed. 32), wherein it was held that 
this contract did not pass to the pur- 
chasers. If it did not pass to the pur- 
chasers, they can not be made to assume 


it, under the terms of this reorganization 
or otherwise. 


Appellants Have Damage Claim 
If Offer Was Not Fair 

ae the offer made in the reorganiza- 
tion plan is not fair, then it leaves ap- 
a claim for 
against the old company on account of 
the total breach of the Terminal con- 
tracts. Those damages constitute a claim 
by an unsecured creditor of the old com- 
pany in an amount hereafter to be as- 
certained. That claim is entitled to all 


aracter of this contract and its rela- 


and March} 


generally; contained no language which | 


plicable to and made to the appellants, it | 


| stockholder’s 


| and 


liability | 


Unless it can bring itself | 


Those cases were | 


The obligation of a suc-! 


cases which in any way touches | 


Baltimore & Ohio| 


inst assets, whicn had been distrib- | 


and to no others, 

The next inquiry is whether the terms 
of the offer to creditors, made a part 
of the reorganization plan, were fair. 


This involves (a) a statement of the 


applicable rules of law and (b) an un- 


derstanding of the facts as to what those 


offers really were. In determining the 
facts we will consider (b.1.) the situa- 
tion to which the plan was to apply and 
(b 2.) the plan of reorganization. 


(a) The Applicable Law. When this 
court came to consideration of this ap- 
peal, it deemed it necessary to certify 
to the Supreme Court certain important 
questions. 

That certificate contained three ques- 
tions as follows: 

I. Is a plan of reorganization of a 
railway company sufficient as to unse- 
cured creditors and binding upon them 
which does not give precedence to the 
entire claim of the creditor over any 
part or intrest of a stockholder in the 
old company? . 

II, Is such a plan fair and binding upon 
such creditors even though they be of- 
fered securities of the same grade as 
the stockholders, the difference being 
only in the greater amount offered the 
creditors, provided the court shall be 
of the opinion that the offer tenders to 
such creditors all that could reasonably 
be expected under all of the existing 
circumstances? . 

III. Is such offer as to such creditors 
fair and binding if it consists only of 
the same grade of securities as offered 
the stockholders, the difference being 
that that the right of the stockholders 
to participate is conditioned upon the 
|payment of an assessment or the pay- 


|ment of a relatively greater assessment | 


{than that asked of such creditors, pro- 
j vided the court shall be of the opinion 
|that the offer tenders to such creditor 
all that could reasonably be expected un- 
}der all of the existing circumstances? 

With certain definitions and qualifi- 
cations, the Supreme Court answered the 
first question in the negative and the 
two other questions in the affirmative. 
Counsel have requested and been ac- 


corded another hearing and briefs have | 


been filed upon the effect of the opinion 
{of the Supreme Court upon the facts of 
this case. 


That opinion (271 U. S. 445) declared 


that “the ‘fixed principle’ according to | 


of 
determined;” 


reorganization 
and 


which the character 
agreements must be 


to which “there should be rigid adher- | 


lence” (p. 454) was as follows (p. 453): 

“that where the value of corporate 
property to be sold under forclosure is so 
great as to render cooperation between 
}bondholders and stockholders essential 
/in order to secure a bidder and prevent 
undue sacrifice of their interests, they 


may enter into a fair and open arrange- | 


ment to that end. But ‘no such proceed- 
ings can be rightfully carried to con- 
summation which recognize and preserve 
any interest in the stockholders without 
also recognizing and preserving the in- 
terests, not merely of the mortgagee, | 
but of every creditor of the corporation. 
In other words, if the bondholder wishes 
to foyeclose and exclude inferior lien- 
holders or general unsecured creditors 


'and stockholders he may do so, but a | 


foreclosure which attempts to preserve | 
any interest or right of the mortgagor | 


in the property after the sale must | 


| necessarily secure and preserve the prior ;Ca5¢, We are met by a preliminary con- 


{ 
rights of general creditors thereof. This | 
is based upon the familiar rule that the 
interest in the property | 
is subordinate to the rights of creditors; 
first of secured and then of unsecured | 
creditors. And any arrangement of the | 
parties by which the subordinate rights 
interests of the stockholders are 
attempted to be secured at the expense 


creditors comes within judicial denuncia- 
tion.” Louisville Trust Co. v. Louisville 
| Railway Co., pp. 683, 684. 


Doctrine Governed 


| Northern Pacific Case 


“This doctrine is the fixed principle 
according to which Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. v. Boyd (p. 507) declares 
the character of reorganization agree- 
ments must be determined; and to i 
there should be rigid adherence. But, 
|as that opinion states, this does not re- 
| quire the impossible and make it neces- 
sary always to pay unsecured creditors 
in cash before stockholders may retain 
| any interest whatever in the reorganized 
;}company. By way of illustration it fur- 
ther pointed out that such creditors can 
|be protected ‘by the issuance, on equi- 
| table terms, of income bonds or preferred 
stock.’ And we now add that, when 
|mecessary, they may _ be _ protected 
| through other arrangements which dis- 
| tinctly recognize their equitable right 
ito be preferred to stockholders against 
| the full value of all property belonging 
ito the debtor corporation, and afford 
|each of them fair opportunity, measured 
by the existing circymstances, to avail 
himself of this right. 

“Unsecured creditors of insolvent cor- 


}ponaens are entitled to the benefit of | 


the values which remain after lienhold- 
fers are satisfied, whether this is present 
| or prospective, for dividends or only for 
purposes of control. 
justments should be encouraged. 
| tically it is impossible to sell the prop- 
jerty of a great railroad for cash; and 
{generally the interests of all parties, 
| including the public, are best served by 
cooperation between bondholders and 
| stockholders. If creditors decline a fair 
|offer based upon the principles 
| stated they are left to protect them- 
selves. After such refusal they cannot 
attack the reorganization in a court of 
|equity. Northern Pacific Railway Co. v. 


/and to the stockholder and this compari- | 


to such “fairness.” 


|doubt concerning it in this court. 


{chanceilor, his determination thereon will 


|be erroneous. 
\of the prior rights of either class of ! 


But reasonable ad-| 
Prac- | 


above | 
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Mortgages 


may be summarized as follows: That, in 
any reorganization embracing stockhold- 
ers the prior rights of unsecured cred- 
itors against all of the property involved 
must be preserved; that such reorgan- 
izations and the preservation of such 
creditor prior rights are practical mat- 
ters; that, therefore, what constitutes 
such priority of treatment depends upon 
the circumstances and necessities of the 
particular situation; that determination 
thereof largely rests in the “informed 
discretion” of the chancellor ‘“concern- 
ing the practical adjustment of the sev- 
eral rights.” 

Matters of fact bearing upon the ex- 
ercise of this discretion by the chancel- 
lor are noted in the opinion (», 453) as 
being “amount or character of the in- 
solvent company’s cutstanding securi- 
ties, * * * the amount of the unsecured 
indebtedness, * * * the probable value 
of the equity in the property beyond se- 
cured debts, * * * the amount of money 
deemed necessary to insure successful 
operation of the new company.” 

We do not understand the above enu- 
meration as intended to be exclusive of 
any and all other nertinent facts bear- 
ing upon the particular situation. How- 
ever, the matters enumerated dre such 
as would, in their nature, be present and 
require consideration in all or nearly 
all such reorganizations of insolvent 
companies. In short, each such reorgan- 
ization must be examined ‘and deter- 
mined in a practical way with a view 
of preserving the prior rights of unse- 
cured creditors as far as may be, hav- 
ing in mind the necessities of the situ- 
ation of the particular property. 

In its broadest aspect the “situation” 
of such a property usually is that it is 
necessary to continue the business to 
prevent sacrifice of the.interests of ex- 
isting creditors and, more incidentally, | 
of stockholders (where the business | 
is a public utility, there is the) 
|superimposed obligation to the pub-| 
illic to continue operation); that to con- | 
tinue such operation, new capital is a 
prime necessity; that such new capital | 
can best be procured from those who 
\(creditors or stockholders) have exist- 
ing financial interests in the property; 
that some attraction to induce such in- 
lvestments must be offered in order to 
|secure them. 

The main practical purpose to | 
secure the required new capital. The 
main legal requirement is that the rights 
of creditors and stockholders shall con- | 
form to existing practical necessities in | 
{such a manner as will least disturb the | 
\legal pricrity of the creditors. When | 
\this is ai¢complished, all that can (in a 
| practica’’and a legal sense) be done has 
been done; trie’ plan is “fair” to all and 
{the courts will not interfere. The pre- | 
existing rights of creditors and of stock- | 
|holders must reform and conform to fit ! 
\the existing rule of necessity. Obviously, | 
'such a view is just to all. | 

Such “fairness” can be tested only by | 
‘comparing the offers of participation 
made respeetively to the general creditor 





is 





son must be in the light of the existing 
situation. 


Review of Facts 
Of Present Case 
At the threshold of such a test in this | 


tention respecting the burden of proof as | 
Wherever that bur- 
in the trial court, there is no 
It is 
firmly established that when a matter | 
is committed to the sound discretion of a | 


2 


den may °: 


not be set aside unless clearly shown to | 


The wisdom of this rule is accentuated | 
| where the matter involved is the reorgan- | 
‘ization of an insolvent property in re- | 
|ceivership under the chancellor approv- | 
ing the plan of reorganization. 

The administration of an_ insolvent | 
operating pr-perty during receivership | 
is so largely a practical business matter 
that the chancellor gains an exporience 
and insight into the property, its condi- 
‘tion, its needs and the relative attitude 
{of interested parties which can never, in 
|its entirety, be transmitted to the printed 
| record. | 
| From this intimate association with 
|the property must necessarily come no | 
|inconsiderable portion of the “informed | 
‘discretion concerning the practical ad- | 
|justment” of the chancellor. As was well | 
‘said by Judge Sanborn in the Frisco re- 
'ceivership (North American Co. v. St. 
i\L. & S. F. R. R. Co., unreported): 
| “In the consideration of that question 
|the Court cannot divest itself of experi- 
jence, nor of its knowledge of the course 
lof proceedings in the receivership, and | 
the relations of the lien holders, creditors 
|and stockholders and the respective inter- 
jests they hold. The Court cannot divest | 
itself of knowledge of the operation of | 
the railroad company, the income de- | 
|rived from the operation of the railroad, 
|the amounts required during the three 
years when it has been in the hands of 
the court to pay the necessary expenses 
| of operation, and the amounts that would 
have been required to pay the interest 
upon the lien secured upon the property; 
nor ca.. it divest itself of t} >» !:nowledge 
|which comes from an acquaintance with 
|the earnings of the property while it 
has been opevated as carefully as the 
|receivers were able to operate it, and as 
economically as they know how 
handle it.” 


| Burden Is Placed 
|On Appellants 





to | 


| made public August 21, which was in the | 
| form of a letter to the Collector of Cus- | 
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'— Strictly legal claim growing out of the same transaction as the matte’ 
in suit may not be interposed as a counterclaim in the answer in a suit i 
equity under Rule 30.—Fleming Brothers Lumber Co. v. McDonald Amuse 
ment Co. (District Court for the District of Wyoming).—Yearly Index Pag 
1568, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ROHIBITION: Permits: Revocation and Refusai: Review: Evidence.- 

Where revocation and refusal of permit to manufacture cereal bever- 
age was based on testimony tending to establish individual, rather than offi- 
cial, irregularities and possible violations of law on part of officer of plaintifi 
company; and on conduct of plaintiff company in allowance to employes ot 
small portions of beer prior to dealcoholization, this custom of brewers 
before Prohibition Act having existed thereafter for a time without objec- 
tion of prohibition authorities and no notice to discontinue practice having 
been received by plaintiff company, held: Revocation of permit for one 
year and refusal of permit for tollowing year was not justified.—Pittsburgh 
Brewing Co. v. Mellon et al. (District Court for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania.)—-Yearly Index Page 1568, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


AILROADS: Foreclosure of Liens and Mortgages: Reorganization by 
Purchasers: “Fairness” of Plan: Rights of Unsecured Creditors.— 
Where insolvent railroad company had gone into receivership because it 
could not pay current bills; and heavy defaults were made in interest on 
secured indebtedness; and secured indebtedness was of numerous and separate 
liens involving various and large sums; and offered plan of reorganization 
ot company provided for but two classes of lien obligations and two classes 
of stock; and unsecured creditors were offered more than twice as much 
as any of old stockholders; and unsecured creditors could obtain this without 
any obligation to invest while stockholders, in order to obtain any partici- 
pation, were compelled to further invest to extent of 20 per cent (old pre- 
ferred) or 25 per cent (old common) of par value of participating stock, 
held: The terms of the plan of reorganization were “fair” to the unsecured 
creditors—Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co. et al. v. Central Union Trust Co., 
of New York et al. ircuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1564, Col. 1 (Volume lII.) 


AILROADS: Foreclosure of Liens and Mortgages: Reorganization: 

Protection of Unsecured Creditors: Methods: Discretion of Chancellor. 
—In working out reorganization of insolvent railroad company, it is not 
always necessary to pay unsecured creditors in cash but they may be pro- 
tected by issuance of bonds or stock superior to that accorded stockholders 
or, when necessary, through other arrangements which distinctly recognize 
their equitable right to be preferred to stockholders against full value of 
property belonging to debtor corporation, and afford each of them fair oppor- 
tunity, measured by existing circumstances, to avail themselves of this right; 
nor is it always necessary that securities offered general creditors be superior 
in rank or grade to any which stockholders may obtain but chancellor may 
exercise his informed discretion concerning the practical adjustment of the 
several rights and accord the creditors their superior right in other ways.— 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co. et al. v. Central Union Trust Co., of New 
York, et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1564, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ECOGNIZANCES:  Forefeitures: Defaults: Statutory Relief of 
Bondsmen: Remission of Penalties: Discretion of Court: Restriction. 
—Where the statute, 18 U. S. C. 601 (U. S. R. S. 1020), for the relief of 
bondsmen, provides that, when any recognizance in criminal cause is for- 
feited, the court may, in its discretion, remit the whole or part of the 
penalty, whenever it appears that there has been no willing default of 
the party and that a trial can, notwithstanding, be had in the cause, held: 
While the statute places the matter of remission in the discretion of the 
_ court, the circumstances under which discretion may be exercised are hard 
and fast, and, unless the case is brought within those fixed circumstances, 
the court is powerless to grant the relief—United States v. Edwards et al. 
(District Court for the District of Colorado.) —Yearly Index Page 1568, Col. 
2 (Volume III.) 


RRECOGNIZANCES: Forfeitures: Defaults: Statutory Relief of Bonds- 

men: Remission of Penalties.—In the statute, 18 U. S. C. 601 (U. S. 
R. S. 1020), providing that, when any recognizance in criminal cause is for- 
feited by breach of condition thereof, the court may, in its discretion, “remit 
the whole or a part of the penalty, whenever it appears to the court that 
there has been no willing default of the party,” etc., held: The word “party” 
applies to the party defendant in the criminal cause, rather than to his 
bondsmen.—United States v. Edwards et al. (District Court for the Dis- 


trict of Colorado.) —Yearly Index Page 1568, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 
RECEIVERS: Disposition of Property: Sale: Offer: Withdrawal of De- 
posit and Cancellation of Offer Before Acceptance.—Where a desired 
sale of property in the hands of an equity receiver can be made only by the 
order of the court and after notice by publication, held: A deposit, made 
in connection with an offer to buy the property which the equity receiver 
wished to sell, may be withdrawn by the depositor and his offer cancelled 
ty him at any time before the offer is accepted.—Deeley, Receiver, v. Gros- 


field Investment Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1554, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


HIPPING: Liabilities of Vessels: Negligent Management or Navigation.— 
Vessels navigating in a fog have no right to speculate upon the nature 
and character of a vessel giving a signal when such a vessel cannot be seen, 
and it is their duty to immediately come to a stop until they know what they 
are doing.—United States v. Steamship “Skramstad.” (District Court for the 
Southern District of Texas.)—Yearly Index Page 1568, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


Patents 

ATENTS: Invention: Fruit Treating Apparatus.—Claims 1 and 3, Patent 

1680260, covering fruit treating apparatus comprising brushing or pol- 
ishing roll scooperating to provide an inclined runway, means to de- 
liver fruit to the runway, and means to apply coating material 
to the fruit only as it enters the runway, held: Unpatentable 
over similar apparatus for washing fruit, the feature of omitting all sprink- 
lers except one at entrance and substituting coating material for water being 
uninventive—Ex Parte Brogden (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).— 
Yearly Index Page 1568, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


coils, and under paragraph 303 if im- "Pax Board to Hear 


ported in straight lengths. Pe 
Following is the full text of the order, | Cases in Pittsburgh 


|Appeals Are Scheduled from 
August 27 to September 6. 


toms at Seattle and circularized through- 
out the service: 

The Bureau refers to your letter of | 
June 15th, 1928, enclosing a report and | 


sample from the acting appraiser at | 


A schedule of circuit hearings of tax 


Unless appellant is a creditor | 


the discussion of point I, above, of the | 


on to this reorganization. But there is | 


damages | 


Boyd, p. 508.” 
Rights of Creditors 


Must Be Preserved 


As to methods of working out reor- |. fee 
| ganizations (which include stockhold- | indulged in its favor. 
ers) and applying the above “principle,” | 


Therefore, we think the burden, in 





overthrow the approval of this plan of 
reorganization by the chancellor and that 
}every reasonable presumption should be 


|necessary to pay unsecured creditors in| after, we will examine the plan itself to 
cash (p. 454), but that they may be | determine whether, in the light of the 
protected by issuance of bonds or stock | existing situation, it fairly protects the 
|superior in rank to that accorded the|rights of these appellants. In developing 
stockholder (p. 454) or, when necessary,|this “situation,” we will c-nsider only 
“through other arrangements which dis-|such :1atters as bear upon the status of 
|tinctly recognize their equitable right) appellants as ordinary unsecured credi- 
to be preferred to stockholders against | 

| 


the full value of all property belonging [Contiauec on Page 9, Column 1.) 


,to the debtor corporation, and afford | 
| each of them fair opportunity, measured | 
| by the existing circumstances, to avail | 
|himself of this right” (p. 454). Nor 
(the opinion states) is it always neces- 
|sary that the securities offered general 
| creditors “be superior in rank or grade 


Uniformity Adopted 
In Tariffs on Wire 


| but “the chancellor may exercise an in- 
formed discretion concerning the prac- 
| tical adjustment of the several rights” | —_—_—_—— : 
and accord the ereditor his superior To correct a variance ¢n practice as to 
rights “in other ways” (p. 455)—such as|classification of black annealed wire, 
by “different amounts of the same grade| guage 1, in coils, the Commissioner of 
of securities” and by adjustment of as-|Customs, E. W. Camp, has issued an 
sessments where such arc Gemandea (p.!order directing assessment of duty ou 
456). that commodity under paragraph 315 of 

We the Tariff Act of 1922, if the wire is in 


Ruling on Assessing Duty. 


| 
think the effect of this opinion | 


this court, is clearly upon appellants to | 


We turn now to consider the situation | 
the opinion declares that it is not always to which this plan was to apply. There- | 


| 


| 





your port concerning an importation of 
certain coils described as black annealed 
wire, guage 1, and inviting attention to 
a variance in practice at the various 
ports with respect to the classification of 
this merchandise. i 

It appears that the Appraiser at New 
York would classify the merchandise if 
imported in coils under paragraph 315 


of the Tariff Act following Abstract | 
straight | 


49897, and if imported in 
lengths under paragraph 303 in aceord- 
ance with Abstracts 38971 and 40239. 


It further appears that the Appraiser | 
at San Francisco would return the mer- | 


chandise under paragraph 303, appar- 
ently for the reason that wire rods suit- 
able for being drawn into wire should 
contain about eight-tenths of one per cent 
of carbon and this merchandise contains 


| but three-tenths of one per cent. As to 


the Appraiser’s position in this regard it 
will be seen by reference to Abstract 
49897 that the rods in coils were im- 


Se | ported for the purpose of being converted 
|to any which stockholders may obtain,”| Customs Commissioner Issues | 


into bolts and rivets. 

In other words, thougn not to be con- 
verted into wire they were known and 
recognized as wire rods and accordingly 


| dutiable as such under the Board, deci- 


sion. In view of the foregoing the Bu- 
reau concurs in the position taken by the 
Appraiser at New York with respect to 
the classification of merchandise of this 
character. You will be governed ac- 
cordingly, 


cases to be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., Au- 
gust 27 to September 6 was announced 
| August 21 by the Board of Tax Appeals. 
| The hearings, which will be held in the 
| Federal building, will be presided over 
|by J. E. Murdock, as Division 8, of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. Following are 
|the titles and docket numbers of cases 
; scheduled to be heard in the Pittsburgh 
series: 

August 27, 1928. 
13457.—Lincoln Gas Coal Company. 
12380.—Universal Steel Company. 
16701.— William J. Kyle. 
16702.—Patrick D. Reinhart. 

August 28, 1928. 

12623.—A. M. Nichols. 
19087.—Max Glogauer. 
19430.—Knapp Brothers Company. 
August 29, 1928. 
and 17842.—Harris 
of Michigan. 
August 30, 1928. 
19634.—Estate of David F. Henry. 
6338.—Homer Laughlin China Company; 
13977, Laughlin China Company of West 
Virginia. 


17841 


Amusement 
Company 


August 31, 1928. 

\ 18292.—Imperial Oil & Gas 

; Company. 

35956.—Estate of Samuel H. Moon, 
September 4, 1928. 

18897.—Estate of Augusta Kaufman. 

18367.—Thomas B. Moreland Company. 
September 5, 1928, 

19018.—Kensington Water Company. 
September 6, 1928. 

16015.—Clinton Iron & Steel Company. 

15565 and 29039.—B. Floersheim, 
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Commerce 


Exports by British 
Of Iron and Steel 


Decreased in July 


Slight Increase Is Noted in 
- Imports According to 
Report of Attache 
In London. 


British foreign trade in iron and steel 
products reversed the trend of the past 
ew months during July when imports 
increased slightly and exports broke 
father sharply downward, the Acting 
Commercial Attache at London, Hugh D. 
®utler, cabled the Department of Com- 
vnerce August 21. The report follows in 
eull text: 

In all a total of 218,957 gross tons of 
ivon and steel entered the ports of the 
British Isles from overseas sources, a 
gain of 8,552 tons or 4 per cent over the 
airade of the previous month. The loss in 
‘exports was more marked, a total of 
$33,079 tons being exported to foreign 
consumers, or 32,811 tons (8.8 per cent) 
less than was shipped during June. 

Gains by 12 Classes. 

Imports of iron and st ( 
the British Isles during July, while stell 
low, reacted ge from _the Fond 
which this trade has experienced since 
March of this year. A total of 218,957 
tons of these products was imported 
during the month, as compared to 210,- 
405 tons in June, the lowest figure for 
the year, and the maximum of 292,918 
tons brought in during February. _ This 
increase was reflected in the majority 
of the 19 classes into which this trade 
is divided, 12 showing gains while only 

registered losses. 
' OF those classes in which the trade 
decreased, plates and sheets, with a loss 
of 3,860 tons, was the most important, 
while cast-iron pipe, with 3,679 tons, and 
pig iron, with 2.229 tons, also registered 
comparatively large losses. The in- 
creases were quite marked in several in- 
stances, the more outstanding be st 
recorded in ingots, 8,473 tons; 1ron bars, 
4,934 tons; hoops, 3,506 tons; 
bars, 1,037 tons. During the month the 
tonnage of ingots brought in set the 
maximum for the trade in any one prod- 
uct, followed in order by steel bars, iron 
bars, hoops, structural steel and plates 
and sheets. : 

Decline in Exports. — 

The export trade of the British Isles 
in iron and steel products during y 
was the lowest recorded for any mont 
since February, 1928; 1n all 333,079 tons 
of these products moved out of British 
ports during this period, a loss of _— 
tons from June’s 365,890 tons, and de- 
that for March, 409,297 
as the maximum a 

- any month of the current year. 1nhis 
Sema was reflected by losses in 18 
of the 22 classes into. which this — 
was divided, the principal among whic 
were those in tinplate, 11,031 mors ee 
jron, 7,012 tons; railway material 0 er 
than rails, 5,178 tons; and steel bars, 
4,738 tons. 

Of the four classes W 
increase during this month, ) 
one of 1,000 tons or more was that re. 
istered in the shipments of rails, —_ 
gained 9,509 tons over the figure tor 
the previous mon 


ized sheets an ts at 
51759 tons and 44,318 tons, respectively, 


i arks th’s 
cet the high marks for the montt 
teade. Other products of which large 


Tp pees Sa 
quantities were C oe 
yails, pig iron and all other manufac 


tures of iron and steel. 


cidedly below 
tons, which w 


hich showed an 


Process for Distilling 


Of Shale Oil Found 


Production on Commercial 
Basis Reported in Estonia. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
method of distillation on a commercial 
basis, and extensive laboratory tests were 
carried out in Estonia and abroad. 


The Estonian Government itself owns | 


large oil shale mines and is running an 
oil distillery with an annual output of 
3,000 to 5,000 tons of crude oil, the per- 
centage derived from the shale averaging 
between 14 and 15 per cent. The Esto- 
nian State Oil Shale Industry, which is 
the official name of the Government 
enterprise, has concentrated its interest 
primarily on heavy and impregnating 
oils and asphalt. A few of the conces- 
sionaires have constructed experimental 
distilleries, but the results so far have 

‘ been unsatisfactory and have not war- 
vanted the construction of plants for op- 
eration on a commercial scale. 

The Swedish firm obtained a conces- 
sion of 10,000 hectares in 1924, and after 
a certain amount of research work in 
Sweden established an Estonian company 
under the name of Estonian Oil Concern 
for exploitation of the concession. It 
constructed an experimental distillery 
plant with a daily capacity of 300 tons of 
shale, and put it into operation in May, 
1928. The company was primarily inter- 
ested in gasoline. The oil shale for dis- 
tillation was purchased from the Gov- 
ernment mines. 

Soon after the work was begun news 


was circulated in the Estonian press thai | 


the firm had solved the shale problem 
and was producing gasoline of high 
quality, and that it was planning to con- 
struct a large factory in the near future 
which would result in considerable ex- 
ports of gasoline from the country. The 
company has applied to the authorities 
for permission to open gasoline filling 
stations in approximately 20 places in 
‘Estonia, and so far two are under con- 
struction for the city of Tallinn. 


British Imports of Hosiery 
Show Decrease for 1928 


British hosiery imports during the first 
half of 1928 showed a decline from fig- 
ures of the first part of 1927, the De- 
partment of Commerce was advised Au- 
gust 21 by the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at London. The report follows in 
full text: 

Imports of all kinds of hosiery in the 
United Kingdom during the first six 
months of 1928 showed a decline as com- 


pared with the first half of 1927—silk | 


declining by 68,700 dozen pair; wool by 
31,400; rayon by 10,500; and cotton by 
12.000. ; 
Exports of hosiery from Britain were 
also lower, shipments of cotton stock- 
ings decreased 48,600 dozen pair and 
wool by 306,000. While exports of silk 
hose were fewer by about 20,000 dozen 
pair, those of rayon rose by 76,000, 


eel products into | 


ing those } 


and steel | 


July | 


the only | 


th. Shipments of gal- | 
d plates and sheets at} 


ported were tinplate, | 


W heat Pros pects in Fo reign Countries 


Indicate Larg er Crop Than in 1927) 


THE UNTED STATES DALLY: WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1928 


lron and Steel 


Im provement Noted in Conditions in Canada and Europe ; 
Rye and Potato Output Less Satisfactory, 


Foreign wheat prospects for 1928 sum- 
marized by the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that the crop will be larger 
than last year. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement on the general situation was 
published in the issue of August 21. The 
full text of the detailed statement deal- 
ing with prospects in the various for- 
eign producing countries follows: : 

The 1928 wheat acreage in Canada is 
estimated at 24,064,000 acres of which 
23,247,000 acres are spring and 817,000 
acres are winter, according to a tele- 
gram to the Foreign Service of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics from 
the Canadian Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This is an increase of 658,000 
acres over the July estimate and 1,604,- 
000 acres over the 1927 estimate of to- 
tal wheat acreage. Winter wheat pro- 


against 22,266,000 bushels in 1927, ac- 
cording to a preliminary estimate but 
{no forecast or estimate of spring wheat 
has been issued by the Dominion Bu- 
reau. 

The condition of spring wheat on July 
31 was 107 per cent when 100 per cent 


{the years 1918-1927. This is 1.9 per cent 


above the condition of 105 reported at 
this time last year when the final esti- 


ital crop of spring wheat was estimated 
at 417,759,000 bushels. The Dominion 
that the final estimate 


ure. Should the improvement in condi- 
tions this year be maintained through- 





the 1928 spring wheat crop on the acre- 
age now reported would be about 458,- 


jlast year’s official estimate of yield 
| would raise this figue likewise. The high- 


jest yield of spring wheat reported in | 


‘recent years in 21.6 bushels to the acre 


/in 1923. Applying this figure to the pres- | 


jent acreage estimate would indicate a 
|spring whate crop of 502,000,000 bushels 
and a total crop 524,000,000. 


| Wheat Conditions 
Im proved in Europe 


| Wheat conditions have improved some- 
| what in Europe also and production now 


| reported in European countries equais , 


1,114,000,000 bushels compared with 
1,109,000,000 last year. Adding rough in- 
dications for other European countries 
of of 


clusive Russia, 


000,000 bushels last year, exclusive of 


basis of May 1 conditions. 
ditions are reported 
place the crop at — 230,000,000 
257,000,000 bushels. 
The German forecast 
ditions to July 1, assuming an acreage 
| equal to last year. There was slight im- 
| provement in winter wheat conditions 
{during July, but spring wheat remained 
jabout the same and there are reports of 
considerable winter killing. The wheat 
crop in southeastern Europe appears to 
have been harvested early enough to es- 
| cape the effects of the drought and har- 
| vests are excellent. Karly samples from 
| central Europe and the Balkans show 
; good quality. For northern Europe there 
|is little indication yet as to the quality. 
| Last year’s crop was poor in quality but 
definite indications of this did not come 
|in until in August and later. 
| The Russian wheat crop is not ex- 
pected to give any surplus for export. 
The Ukraine, an important exporting 
province, is reported as having a smaller 
| bread grain crop than last year. Winter 





| killing was previously reported there and | 


now reductions in the spring grain crop 
are reported in the Southern Steppe re- 
|gion, an important exporting region 
}of the province, and the 
jare being instructed to grant reductions 
jin agricultural taxes in numerous sec- 
tions for this reason. 

Definite reports are not available on 
the crop in North Caucasus and the 


| but it is generally reported that the crop 
, condition is less favorable there than in 
the regions less easily accessible for 
exportation where crops seem to be 
| above average. The government is re- 
| Vising its procurement policy to grain 
deliveries by the farmers, and compul- 
sory measures to procure grain from the 


to official announcement. Grain procur- 


per cent, varying 
classes of grain. 


by regions and by 
| North African Crop 

| Greater Than Last Year 

_ The total North African crop, aceord- 
|ing to latest reports, is about 10,000,000 


ing in Algeria, however, is reported to 
be less favorable 





ports are available on rust appearance 
| Which was noted in Tunis a month ago. 


The Asiatic crop so far reported totals | 


855,000,000 bushels for India, Japan and 
Chosen, which is 40,000,000 below the 
total for those countries last year. This 
decrease is partially 


proper and Manchuria. 


| Early reports of the Southern Hemi- 
|sphere crop are generally favorable. 
javailable but private reports for both 
Argentina and Australia indicate in- 
jcreases. There will be a preliminary re- 
port of probable Argentine acreage on 
|August 17. On the basis of private re- 
|ports of a five per cent increase in Argen- 
tine acreage, a yield equal to the avernge 
for the past five years would give a crop 
|about equal to or a litle better than last 
|year’s 329,000,000 bushels, Private re- 
ports for Australia mention a 1,500,000 
|acre increase in wheat area. Applying: 
the five year average yield to this in- 
creased area would give a crop of 165,- 
000,000 bushels compared with last year’s 
harvest of 110,000,000. 

The increase in the probable world 
wheat crop will be partially offset by 


duction is placed at 21,445,000 bushels | 


equals the average yield per acre during | 


mate of production placed the yield of | 
spring wheat at 19.3 bushels and the to- | 


Bureau of Statistics has since intimated | 
was probably | 


too low but has not yet revised the fig- | 


out the balance of the season and the | 
yield be 1.9 per cent above last year’s | 
19.3 bushels or 19.7 bushels to the acre, | 


000,000 bushels. Any upward revision of | 


gives a total probable European crop, ex- | 
1,285,000,000 | 
bushels, provided usual conditions pre- | 
vail the balance of the year, compared | 
with a total European crop of 1,260,- | 
Russia. These figures include the French } 
forecast of 240,000,000 bushels, on the | 
Growing con- | 
to have improved | 
since then, but recent private estimates | 
to 


is based on con- ! 


authorities | 


| Volga, both important export regions, | 


peasants have been abolished, according | 


ing prices are to be increased 15 to 18 | 


| bushels greater than last year. Thresh- | 


. than was expected, | 
| which may result in a reduction of the 
| estimate for that country. No recent re- | 


offset by reports | 
of good crops in some districts of China | 


I Of- | 
ee estimates of acreage are not yet | 


probable decreases 
potato crops. The 
is turning out less satisfactorily than 
wheat, Total rye production in 10 Euro- 
pean countries reported to date is 514,- 
000,000 bushel compared with 590,000,- 
| 000 last year. Recent reports of condi- 
tions in central Efurope are still less 
| favorable. The total rye crop in 12 coun- 
| tries, including the United States crop 
|}and the Canadian winter crop, is 570,- 
| 000,000 busheis compared with 660,000,- 
| 000 last year, when they accounted for 
| ‘75 per cent of the estimated world total, 
| exclusive of Russia, 


in European rye and 


Decrease Is Ex pected 
In Rye and Potatoes 


Potatoes are also used in Europe as a 
substitute for wheat to a greater extent 
} than in the United States, Only three 

European countries have reported potato 
production so far, the Netherlands, 
| Hungary and Finland, totaling 185,000,- 

000 bushels compared with 187,000,000 
}in 1927, In Germany, Europe’s most im- 
|} portant producer, the condition as of 
, August 1 was only 91 per cent of the 
| Average condition for the past ten years 
;compared with 103 a year ago. 
Poland, the next most important country, 
August 1 conditions were not reported 
‘but on July 1 they were below average. 


| 
| 


Philippine Trade 


Remains Unimproved 


Said to Compare Unfavor- 
ably With Corresponding 
Period Last Year. 


is reported to be better, general trade 


improved, the Trade Comitiissionet at 

' Manila, G. C. 
partment of 
radiogram. 

The report follows in full text: 
; lections continue difficult and the situa- 
tion compares unfavorably with - the 
} corresponding period of last year. Credit 
| conditions in copra areas are improved 
somewhat but remain tight in hemp, to- 
bacco and sugar areas, 

During the first month of the present 
season the legisiature occupied itself 
chiefly with organization, but a bill pro- 
viding for the Governor General’s ad- 
visors was passed and signed. The per- 
sonnel of the Governor's cabinet, an- 
nounced on August 15, was well received 
locally. 

The bank selling rate for telegraphic 
transfers on New York continued un- 
changed in July at 1% percent premium, 
which is the present rate. Exchange 
sold Ly the Insular Treasury to July 
28, totaled $2,000 demand, and $192,500 
telegraphic transfer, 

The Insular Auditor's statement of 
July 28 covering all Manila banks, shows 
total resources of 243,000,000 pesos ($121,- 
500,000); loans, discounts and overdrafts, 
| 119,000,000 pesos ($69,500,000); invest- 
ments, 23,000,000 pesos ($11,500,000); 
deposits, 27,000,000 pesos ($13,500,000); 
} and working capital of foreign banks in 
Manila, 10,000,000 pesos ($5,000,000). 

The copra market continued weak in 
July, due to heavy arrivals, but no 
change in prices occurred and all mills 
were operating during the month. In 
; the early part of August conditions re- 
| mained unchanged. Heavy arrivais at 
Manila and reports from Cebu indicate 
{the continuation of heavy arrivals and 
accumulation of stocks, The provincial 
, equivalent of resecado (dried copra) de- 
livered at Manila is now 12% pesos per 
| picul; with the Hondagua price 12 pesos, 
j}and the Cebu, f-. o. b, quotation 12% 
pesos. 


Commerc August 21 by 


Col- 


and prices at consuming centers rose 
| Slightly, although no changes occured in 
palay quotations. Imports have been low 
| but for the first time in two years direct 
shipment have been made from Saigon 
jto Cebu. According to reports, some 
rice areas in Central Luzon are being 
planted to sugar cane but this loss in 
rice crop has been offset in increased 
| planting in other Sections, First quality 
rice is now quoted at 84 pesos per sack, 
; compared with 8.25 pesos at this time 
last month. 


Activity Declines 
In Cotton Spinning 


Spindles Less Active Than in 
June or in July, 1927. 


Cotton spinning® spindies active in the 
United States during July numbered 28. 

| 228,024 as compared with 32,324,426 in 
| July, 1927, and 28,624,488 for June, 1928, 
the Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce stated August 21,| 


Spindles in place on July 31 totaled 35, 
542,122, while the aggregate number of 
| active spindle hours in July is reported 
| at 6,258,620,372. The statement by the 
Bureau follows in full text: 

According to preliminary Census 
figures 35,542,122, cotton spinning spin- 
dles were in place in the United States 
on July 31, 1928, of which 28,228,024 
were operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 28,624,488 for 
June, 29,060,360 for May, 30,965,404 for 
April, 31,412,820 for March, 31,687,012 
7 February, and 32,324,426 for July, 

927, : 

The aggregate number of active Spin- 
dle hours reported for the month was 
6,258,620,372. During July the normal | 
time of operation was 25 days (allowance 
| being made for the observance of Inde.| 
pendence Day) compared with 26 foy 
June, 26% for May, 242.3 for April, 27 
for March, and 2423 for February. 
Based on an activity of 8.83 hours per 
day the average number of spindles op- 
erated during July was 28,351,621 or at 
79.8 per cent capacity on a single shift 


rye crop in Europe| 


For 


Except in copra disiricts where buying | 
conditions in the Philippines remair un-, 


Howard, advis 1.the De-; 


The rice market in July remained firm) 


In Consumption of 
Manganese for 1926 


tries Which Produce. the 


Greatest Amounts Usu. 
ally Use the Least. 


Manganese ore totalling approxi- 
mately 3,318,773 long tons, of which ap- 
proximately 22 per cent was consumed 
by the United States, was produced inthe 
jworld in 1926, the Minerals Division 
of the Department of Commerce an- 


jing producing country with 40 per cent 
\of the total output, The statement fol- 
jlows in full text: 

Approximate world output of manga: | 





Statistics Show That Coun-' 


lnounced August 21, Russia was the lead- | 


Rayon 


United States Leads 


Exports of Silk and Rayon Hosiery 
To Great Britain Reduced by Tariff | 


United Kingdom since 1926 while the! 
proportion of cotton hosiery is on the in-| 
crease and the share of rayon hosiery "1 
this trade is declining steadily. 

Of the 187,245 dozen pairs of hosiery 
shipped from the United States to the | 
United Kingdom during the first half of | 
| 1928, the bulk or 179,752 dozen pairs con-| 
sisted of women’s hosiery, 6,939 were 
}men’s socks and 554 ‘were children’s | 
jhosiery. From the standpoint of value, 
|silk hosiery represented 56 per cent of | 
|the exports of women’s hosiery and cot- 
ton hosiery 35 per cent, rayon accounting, 
for the balance, The exports of women’s 
silk hose comprised 26,033 dozen pairs| 
of fuil-fashioned stockings, valued at} 





nese ore With a metallic content of 30 
per cent or more was 3,318,773 long tons, | 
gross weight, during 1926. Of this total 
93 per cent was produced by five coun- 
tries which Consume annually but a com. | 
|paratively small portion of their own| 
loutput—40 per cent by Russia, 30 by! 
\India, 11 by the Gold Coast, 8 by Brazil 
and 4 by Egypt. | 
| At the same time 14 per cent of the, 
|world’s total was produced in the United 
States, 1.33 in Spain and 1.26 in China. 
The remaining 3 per cent was produced 
by 20 other couniries, of which Sweden, 
Cuba, Chile, Italy, Japan and Java are 
the more important. | 
| Uses for Ore. 

Manganese ore, required in the manv-! 
facture of steel and used to a less extent! 
in the manufacture of dry-cell batteries 
and certain chemicals, is produced on a! 
large scale by countries whose domestic 
demand is practically nil and imported! 
for consumption by the major industrial 
countries whose internal sources of sup- 
ply are inadequate to satisfy their re-| 
| quirements. 
| Approximately 68 per cent of the total 
world output of manganese Ore is con- 
suned by seven outstanding industrial | 
nations. The approximate percentage of 
total world production comsumed by 
these countries is as follows: United 
States, 22 per cent; France, 17; United 
Kingdom, 10; Belgium, 8; Germany, 6; 
Japan, 3, and Italy, 2, Although the 
labove percentages are based on 1926) 
| statistics, the relative positions of pro- 
ducing and consuming nations have va-| 
{ried little im recent years. 

As in the case of most products, crude 
materials and fabricates, the quality and) 
delivered price of manganese ore serve 

influence American consumers in se-! 
jlecting their source of supply. If United | 
| States impert figures, considered 'in con- | 
|junction with stocks of ore in_ bonded 
warehouses, may be interpreted as an) 
lindication of the trend in consumption, | 
lit will be observed that imports of man- | 

ganese ore the first six months of 1928 
compared favorably with the first hale | 
}of 1927. Although January-June im- 
‘ports in 1928 were 64,034 tons (content) | 
‘less than those for the corresponding 
months of the preceding year, there was 
likewise a decrease of 60,565 tons in| 
stocks in bonded warehouses, where they | 
ltotaled 122,912 tons, manganese con- | 
‘tent, May 31, 1928. 
Exports From Brazil. 
| Since domestic consumption _ of man- 
iganese Ore in Brazil is negligrible, tota’ 
jshipments to all countries reflect, to some 
lextent, Brazil’s actual output, but are 
more strongly indicative of economic 
factors such asc.i.f. destination price of 
Brazilian ore as compared with Russian 
land Indian manganese, freight facilities 
lbetween the mines and ports, export 
|duties, inteznal taxes, production costs, 
The first six months of this year 


| 


‘ete, 
Brazil exported 144,680 long tons, gross 
weight of manganese ore, compared with 
99587 tons the 1927 period. The United 
94,056 tons compared with 


States took 
81,095. 

| In 1927 Russia is reported to have ex- 
ported 746,984 tons, gross weight, of 
jmetallurgical manganese ore. Of this 
itotal, 74 per cent was shipped from the 
| port of Poti, having originated in the 


174 tons, was produced in the Nikopol 
‘district and was exported through the 
‘port of Nikolajewsk. Approximate pei- 
icentages of the metallurgical ore shipped 
'to various countries were as follows; 33 
per cent to the United States, 32 to Ger- 
|many, 11 to Beigium, seven to France, 
|four to Italy, two to the United King. | 
}dom and 11 to other European countries, 


|Tchiatouri district; the remaininder, 192,- | 


Damage to Seed Wheat | 
Caused by Wet Harvest, 


Great care in choosing seed wheat is 
necessary im areas where the harvest | 
season Was wet, the Department of Agri- 
jculture stated on August 21. The full 
itext of the statentent follows: 
| Unusual care in choosing seed wheat 
|will be necessary this year in many areas 
|where the harvest season was wet, Only | 
wheat that is known not to Have gone, 
out of condition should be used for seed. 
| Wheat that is musty, sour, heating or hot 
will not grow. Even slight heating in 
the bin may injure germination. If there 
jis any doubt about the quality of tie 
seed a germination test should be made. 

During the harvest seasom of 1928, a 
lage number of samples of hard red 
|winter wheat were secured at threshing 
|time, mostly from combines. The harvest | 
season Was unusually wet and it was 
jfound that much of the wheat going into 
farmers’ bins had too much moisture to | 
istore safely. From later reports it is 
|certain that some of this wheat has gone 
lout of condition and will not be fit for 
jseed. Any wheat that is stored with too 
jmuch moisture, whether it has been 
threshed with the combine or with the | 
threshing machine from the shock, stack, | 
lor mow, will deteriorate and become un- 
fit for seed. | 





Ssteeia Allotument 
Of Cattle Hides for Export | 


Italy has increased the allotment of 
cattle hides for export in 1928 to 80,000 
tons, the Department of Commerce was 
advised August 21 ina radiogram from 
th Commercial Attache at Rome, 
Mowatt M. Mitchell. The Department's 
statement follows in full ‘text: 


Italy 





basis, This percentage compares with 
88.3 for June, 95.0 for May, 94.8 for 
April, 96.8 for Méarch, 101.2 for Feb. 
ruary, and 99.1 for July, 1927. The 
average number of active spindle hours 


er spindle in place for the month was 


This year’s allotment of cattle hides 
for export from Italy has been in- 
creased to 30,000 tons, amd the allot- 
ment of calf skins to 6,000 tons, re- 
spectively. It is éxpected that the 
United States will receive the usual pro- 
portion of these exports. 


$341,585, and 1,706 dozen pairs of seam-| 
less hose, witha value of $13,206. 

British imports of cotton hosiery rose! 
from 1,869,400 dozen pairs in 1925 to 
3,441,10GC in 1927, the popularity of lisle 
hosiery being mainly responsible for the 
increase in such imports. Germany ob-| 
tains the largest volume of this business. ! 
In contrast, imports of silk and rayon! 
hosiery into the United Kingdom de- 
clined in quantity from 1,633,369 dozen 
pairs in 1925 to 751,771 in 1927 and in| 
value from £2,005,752 in 1925 to £1,086,-; 
547 in 1927. 


German Manufacttsrers 
Gaining Foothold 


In 1926, the latest year for which de-; 
tailed statistics by coumtries are avail-| 
able, 80 per cent of the imports of silk| 
and rayon hosiery came from the United; 
States, which still holds a predominant} 
position in this trade. German manu-| 
facturers, however, are steadily increas- 
ing their share in the British imports of | 
sik and rayon hosiery, although im-| 
ports from Germany are reported to con- 
sist chiefly of rayon hosiery. 

The British trade in American rayon | 
and silk hosiery at present is conducted | 
chiefly by those firms or importers which | 
have engaged in the business for many | 
years and is restricted generally 
American brands which are well known; 
on the market and for which the demand 
persists despite the tariff. 

British manufacturers have not yet 
attained the requisite volume of produc- | 
tion im full-fashioned pure silk hosiery, | 
and accordingly, the foreign product 
holds a stronger positivun than does im- 
ported rayon hosiery. Some of the} 
former agents of Arncrican hosiery } 
manufacturers have discontinued repre- | 
sentation in the British Isles. Some/ 
American cone:ns, however, have ar- | 
ranged to have hosiery produced under | 
their brands by British mills, in which 
they have invested capital. 

The concensus of opinion among Lon- 
don iznporters of foreign rayon and silk 
hosiery is that the trade has become | 
keenly competitive and difficult and that 
business has been seriously retarded by 
the imposition of the tariff : ‘ 
duties" are assessed on cotton hosiery, 
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|Assessment of Duty Makes Market for American Goods 
Less Favorable; German Competition G rows. 


[Continued frome Page 1.] 


and the British Board of Trade recently 
refused the manufacturers’ application 
for a tariff on cotton hosiery. 


A. number of agents for American 
hosiery express the opinion that the 
United States cannot continue to com- 
pete in rayon hosiery for any length of 
time but that in silk hosiery, it will be 
considerable time before British manu- 
facturers acquir2 sufficient machines to 


| meet the demand of 300-needle seamless 


and for full-fashioned lines in 42-gauge 
and ipwac The constant’: provement 
in the quality of silk and rayon hosiery, 
produced in Great Britain, t-~sther with 
the co:ap:tition from German full fash- 
ioned lisle and rayon hosiery, will tend 
to make the scale of American hesiery 
increasingly difficult in the future, ac- 


; cording to British importers. 


The output of rayon and rayon prod- 
ucts in 1927 reached a total value of 
$109,888,336, an increase of 248 per cent 
over the 1925 valuation of $88,060,962, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Department of Commerce August 21 
based on data collected at the biennial 
census of manufacturers taken in 1928. 
The statement follows in full text: 

According to data collected at the bien- 
manufacturers taken in 
1928, the establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the production of rayon and 


| allied products in 1927 reported, for that 


year, a total output walued at $109,888,- 
336, an increase of 24.8 per cent as com- 
pared with $88,060,962 for 1925, the last 
preceding census year. The production 
in 1927 was made up as follows: Yarns, 
75,555,439 pounds, valued at $106,468,- 
752; allied products (sheets, etc.), 


29 
=~ 


| 053,204 pounds, valued at $3,076,835; and’! 


waste, 
$342,749, 
Of the 19 establish ments reporting for 
1927, 3 each were located in New Jersey 
and New York, 2 each in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, and Virginia, and 
each in Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, and West Virginia. The 


2,985,390 pounds, valued at 


to| figures for 1927 are Preliminary and sub-| 


ject to such correction as may be found 
necessary after further examination of 
the returns. 


Cotton Thread for Lace 
Put on Italian Free List 


Two cotton commodities, thread 


manufaciure of tires, have just been put 


on the Italian free list, the Department: 


of Commerce was advised August 21 
a radiogram from the Commercial 
tache at Rome, Mowatt M. Mitchell. 
report follows in full text: 

Cotton thread for the manufacture of 
lace and cotton cord for the manufacture 
of tires have been added to the list of 
commodities which may enter Italy free 
of duty when imported for use in the 
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port. 
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the manufacture of lace and cord for the! 


Wheat in Storage 
| Last Week Totaled 
84.860,000 Bushels 


Amount in Store and Afloat 
| Was Greater Than During 
Previous Seven-Day 
| Period. 


Domestic wheat in store and afloat at 


United States markets at the close of the 
; Week ended August 18, 1928, totaled 84,- 
| 860,000 bushels, as compared to 75,456,- 
000 bushels for the previous weel., and 
59,262,000 bushels for the corresponding 
week last year, it was announced at the 
| Department of Agriculture on August 20. 
The Department stated that other 
domestic grains were in store and zat 
at United States markets in the fu..ow- 
ling amounts: corn, 12,536,000 bushels; 
joats, 7,477,000 bushels; rye, 1,559,000 
| bushels; and flax 489,000 bushels. 
_ Canadian wheat in store in bomd in 
United’ States markets, the Department 
reported, amounted to a total of 8,189,000 
|bushels, as compared with 13,237,000 
| bushels for the previous week, and 4,979,- 
000 bushels for the corresponding week 
last year, The Department stated that 
jother Canadian grains were in store in 
| bond in United States markets in the 
| following amounts: oats, 102,000 bushels; 
rye, 118,000 bushels; barley, 216,000 
bushels; and flax, 1,000 bushels. 
| The Department announced that United 
States grains were in store in Canadian 
lmarkets as follows: wheat, 2,142,000 
bushels as against 2,385,000 bushels for 
the previous week and 2,945,000 bushels 
,for the corresponding week last year; 
|corn, 427,000 bushels; oats, 4,000 bushels; 
rye 228,000 bushels; and barley, 25,000 
| bushels, 





Exports of Grains 


Decline for Week 


Total for Season Is Smaller 
Than Last Year. 


| 


| 


; United States grain exports during the 


week ended August 18 amounted to 2,- 
| 934,000 bushels, as compared with 4,405,- 
000 bushels the preceding week and 5,- 
183,000 bushels for the corresponding 
week of 1927, the Department of Com- 
merce announced August 21. 

Wheat comprised 963,000 bushels of 
the total, while other grains exported 
, are reported as follows: Barley, 1,172,000 
| bushels; corn, 805,000 bushels; oats, 
160,000 bushels, and rye, 334,000 
bushels. 

United States grains exported since 
; the beginning of the fiscal year on July 
| 1 total 15,883,000 bushels, the Depart- 
; ment stated, as compared with 26,335,- 
009 bushels for the same period last year. 

Canadian grains in transit cleared from 
Atlantic ports of the United States 
amounted to 1,717,000 bushels, against 
1,975,000 bushels the preceding week. 
United States wheat flour in transit dur- 
ing the week totaled 115,000 barrels, as 
compared with 88,000 the preceding 
week. 
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When your depositor looks 
at his passbook 


protection 


The 


the right. 


other—every entry 
printed by machine. 


to either bank or depositor. 


clearly and 


When a depositor looks at his passbook he gains 
something of a picture of a bank’s method of op- 
erating. For a passbook is after all, the most im- 
portant link between bamk and depositor. 


Picture in your own mind the impression likely to 
be made by the two books shown here. 
would you like to have represent your bank? 


Which 


One a tangled mass of hand-written figures, diffi- 
cult to read, easy to change, giving little or no 


indelibly 


Once in the passbook, once 
on the bank’s ledger card and once on an audit strip. 
And all three printed at the same operation. 


Hand-written methods made the book on the left. 
National Bank-posting machines made the one on 


Which does your depositor see when he 


looks at his passbook? 


Dayton, Ohio 


National Bank-Posting Machines 


The National Cash Register Company 
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Railroads 


‘Two Decisions on Cited Broadcasters 


- Imports of Iron Ore 


. 


Into Germany Fall 


Monthly Total to One-Half 
Of High Mark of 


Last Year. 

new low level of German imports 
of iron ore was reached in May. 1928, 
when the total stood at 983,893 metric 
tons, the Department of Commerce was 
advised August 21 by the Trade Com- 
missioner at Berlin, James Wallis, 
Jr. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The past 12 months have witnessed a 
gradual decline in the importation of 
iron ore into Germany. and as a result 
of the decreased iron and steel produc- 
tion ore imports reached a new low level 
in May, 1928, when the figure stood at 
orly 983,893 metric tons. This amounted 
to approximately .ne-half of the ton- 
nage imported during August, 1927, the 
peak month of last year. 

On account of the lower grade ores 
which it has been necessary to import 
as a substitute for the high grade 
Swedish ore, the supply of which was 
cut off by the miners’ strike in that 
country, the value of imported ores into 
Germany has decreased even more than 
50 per cent. 

It is thought locally that the tendency 
to import less iron ore is the reflection 
of the attitude of German iron and steel 
manufacturers, who do not appear to be 
any too optimistic as to the outlook for 
future business. 


Traffic Record Set 


By Panama Canal 


A 


ase 


Transits for Past Fiseal Year 
Greater Than in Any 12- 
Months Period. 


A record in traffic through the Pan- 
ama Canal was established during the 
past fiscal year, according to a state- 
ment made public August 21 by the 
Panama Canal. The statement in full 
text follows: 

Commercial traffic through the Pan- 
ama Canal during the fiscal year ended 
June 59, 1928, heavier in all re- 
spects than during any other year, fiscal 
@r calendar, since the Canal was opened 
to traffic. Flags 25 nations were 
represented in this traffic as against 25 
during the preceding fiscal year. During 
the fiscal year 1927, one Argentine naval 
vessel and one Mexican vessel transited 
the Canal. while in the traffic for the 
fiscal year 1928 these flags are not rep- 
resented. This is the only difference in 
the nationality of vessels during the 
two fiscal years. 

Vessels of United States registry 
made up 42.6 per cent of the transits, 
comprised 46.7 per cent of the aggre- 
gate Panama Canal net tonnage, were 
the source of 46.8 per cent of the total 
tolls coilected, and carried 48.1 per cent 
of the total cargo passing through the 
Canal during the year. The correspond- 
ing figures for the fiscal year 1927, 
were: Transits, 49.0 per cent; Panama 
Canal net tonnage, 53.05 per cent: tolls, 
52.5 per cent; cargo, 54.9 per cent. The 
number of transits of United 
vessels increased but there were 
creases in tonnage tolls. and cargo. 

The following table comparison of 
total trffic 


was 


of 


States 


de- 


the 


for recent years: 


net 
tonnage 

22.847.689 

20.618, 


19.548.881 


1928 
1927 


1926 


$26.944.499.77 
3850.11 


1,055.98 


53 2.4.22 
909'9 
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¢ Shows 
Increase at Hambure 


Improvement Noted in Passen- 
ger and Freight’ Service. 


Great 
for the 
in May, 


er passenger tr: is 2 
Hamburg airport in Jur 

while raffic j u- 
ally asing, Department of Com- 
merce was ad August 21 by the 
Trade Commissioner at Hamburg, James 
" Scott. The follows in full 


fFic norted 


ie the 
freight ¢ 
the 


sed 


seeeanwart 


report 


Passenger traffic at the Hamburg air- 
port was greater in June, 1928, than 
May, 1928. but is well below the figures 
of June of last year. 

The increase in June over Mav is re- 
ported chiefly due to the fact that a dou- 
ble service has been maintained since the 
. bezinning of June on the route 
Copenhagen to Hamburg by the Det 
Danske Luftfartselkab and the routes 
Amsterdam-Hamburg and Hambure-Co- 
penhagen-Malmo by Koninklijke Lucht- 
vaart Maatschappij and the Aktie-Bola- 
get Aero Transport. which two compa- 
nies are working in close coeperation. 
In addition to these the Deutsche Luft- 
hansa extended its service on June 16, 
1928. Hambure-Kiel-Flensburg to Wes- 
terland and Wyk. and Hamburg-Bremer- 
haven to Nordernevy and Borkum., 

Freight traffic. however. is gradually 
increasing. and during June was roughly 
18 per cent more than in May. 1928. and 
5 per cent more than in June. 1 . Com- 
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mission rendered a long opinion explami- 
ing in detail the principles and policies 
pursued in citing stations to show cause 


‘why they are operating in the public in- 


terest and how it reached the con- 
clusions. 

In the case of WCOT, the opinion 
states that the evidence discloses this 
station “is used by its owner: (1) As a 
means of direct advertising. (2) For 
the promotion of his candidacy for Mayor 
of Providence. (3) For expressing his 
views on ail private matters. (4) As a 
medium for his attacks on his personal 


enemies. Of the 12 hours stated in the 


application to be devoted to entertain- ! 


ment, it appears from the evideyce that 
most of them have been used largely in 
personal remarks of Mr. Conn, the musi- 
cal members forming but a setting for 
the expression of his own views upon 
matters in which he is personally in- 
interested. The opinion states in part: 

“There convincing evidence that 
false statements and defamatory lan- 
guage have been broadcast over this sta- 
tion by the applicant 

“There is also evidence that programs 
have been received by*this applicant over 
the air from other Stations and rebroad- 
cast from station WCOT without the 
consent of the originating station. AIl- 
though under the circumstances existing 
in this case there is a question as to 
whether there was a technical rebroad- 
casting in violations of Section 28 of the 
Radio Act of 1927, the taking of an- 
other station’s program: and present- 
ing it over the air without the permis- 
sion of the originating station is a 
reprehensible practice. 

“There is no convincing evidence as to 
any educational or aesthetic value of the 
programs rendered but, on the contrary, 
it is manifest that the station one 
which is operated without regard to the 
rendering of any real public service in 
the field of radio broadcasting and in 
such a manner as must be objectionable 
to the large mass of the listening public 
and exists chiefly for the purpose of 
serving the private interests of the ap- 
plicant and as a conveyance for his own 
personal views.” 

The Commission dented emphatically, 
in its opinion, charges made in the course 
of the hearings that it was actuated by a 
prejudice against the small station, serv- 
ing loeal communities, declaring: 

“This charge is totally unfounded. It 
is true that a large number of the smaller 
stations were included in Gencral Order 
No. 32, although a considerable number 
of medium and of higher powered sta- 
tions were also included. The reason, 
however, was not that the stations were 
Small; as a matter of fact, the Commis- 
sion, has for a long time past. been con- 
vinced that from an engineering point 
of view the accomodation of these sta- 
tions not a serious problem on the 
basis of their present number and, with 
a few exceptions in areas already over- 
crowded, can continue to operate without 
causing undue interference if properly 
managed by their operators. 

“The Commission was moved to 
action largely by the delupe of com- 
plaints of poor service and interference 
irem people living in the vicinity of such 
stations; it was also moved by the negli- 
gent manner in which many such sta- 
tions were operated mechanically and the 
unexplained failure of the owners to pro- 
vide themselves with comparatively in- 
expensive apparatus which would have 
protected the public from a large poriion 
{ the interference. In many cases, the 
Commission was influenced by the char- 
acter of the licensee who seemed not to 
be worthy of the trust implied in his 
license; by the uncertain vice 
rendered which deprived his service area 
of its right a veguiar schedule ful- 
filling its local needs. In a word. the 
action largely by the deluge of com- 


is 


is 


is 


ot 
1ts 


oO; 


or se) 


'on the theory that the community was 


,censee was unworthy 


parative figures for June. 1927, and May | 


and June. 


Mont 


1928, are as follows: 


Planes | 


hly Statements of Raiir 


not 
ice, 


entitled to local 


broadcasting serv- 
but rather that 


the particular li- 
> A of the privilege 
of rendering that service to the com- 
munity. 

“In the many hearings that have re- 
sulted from Genera! Order No. 52 the 
Commission has been gratified in no 
respect as inuch as in the showing that 
has been made by the great majority of 
these small local stations. Not only 

‘e they amply justified their continued 
existence, but they have rendered a valu- 
able public service in their cooperation 
with the Commission by their earnes 
and dignified presentation of their claims 
to recognition. 

“In many cases the hearings have en- 
tailed considerable e:.pense and effort 
on their part. yet the Commission feels 
certain that the owners of the stations 
themselves will agree that the infor: a- 
tion which has thus been imparted to 
the Commission and the information in 
turn which the owners have ‘eived as 
to the problems of the Commission, have 
made the expense and the effort more 
than worth while. Many of them have 
given expression to a new or increased 
sense of responsibility to the public as 
a result of their participation in the 
hearings. It has also been gratifyire to 
note the interest which the lister ‘ng pub- 
lic has shown in most of these stations 
and to have the importance of the small 
community to the welfare of the country 
so clearly demonstrated in the field of 
radio broadcasting. 

“In all those the Com- 


cases where 


778, and 
Qe » 


2,239 and 2,5 


5YR 720; passengers 2,759, 
baggage, 29,050, 26,684 
and 29,622 kilograms; freight 40,224, 41,- 
613 and 51,184 kilograms; mail and 
newspapers 18,141, 9,929 and 11 
grams, making a total of 87,4 
and 92.063 kilograms. 


» 


35, 78,226 


kilo- | 
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mission has found it necessary to refuse | 
renewal applications of small local sta- | 
tions it has done so because it is con- | 
vinced that the community is entitled to | 
better service than it is now receiving | 
‘to be rendered by a licensee more worthy 
of the trust.” | 

In exaplaining the principles which 
guided the Commission in determining | 
which stations would be forced to make ! 
an affirmative showing that their opera- 
tion is in the public interest, convenience 
or necessity, the opinion stated: 

“The Commission has felt that many 
broadcasting stations in the United 
States have not been showing themselves 
worthy of the great privileges which had 
been conferred upon them by the Federal 
Government and have not fulfilled the 
trust which the standard of publie in- 
terest, convenience and necessity im- 
poses upon them. If this be correct, the 
Commission would fail in its duty if it 
permitted such stations to continue to 
enjoy valuable franchises of which the 
total number is all too limited, and thus 
to prevent the public from receiving the 
maximum benefit to which it is entitled 
from the use of the channels assigned 
to broadcasting. 


Principles Which Guided 
Commission Explained 


“A station which has not been meas- 
uring up to its trust should be replaced 
with a better one; a community which 
is being over-served and saturated with 
broadcasting by a multiplicity of sta- 

‘ tions, many of which are duplicating each 
others’ programs, must suffer curtailment 
for the benefit of a community which 
is not receiving adequate service; all sta- 
tions must bow to the paramount interest 
of the public in receiving good programs, 
as free as possible from interference, 
and proceeding from all parts the 
country.so as to cover a fair proportion 
of the needs of local community, State, 
zone and nation. 

“Of necessity, in making up the list 
the Commission was guided in its action 
by the informati_n in its possession, In 
addition to the information disclosed by 
the applications themselves, the Commis- 
sion had before it reports from the Fed- 
eral radio supervisors in the various dis- 
tricts as to the mechanical efficiency and 
operation of the station, showing in many 
cases that a particular station, either 
by reason of antiquated apparatus or 
carelessness in operation, was causing 
unnecessary interference with the broad- 
casting of stations and was thus depriv- 
ing the public of the benefit of the use of 
channels ofher than the one to which it 
has been assigned. 

“Special investigators sent out by the 
Commission reported, as did also the 
Supervisors, on the type of service (or 
lack thereof) being rendered by the sta- 
tions. In addition, the Commission has ! 
in its files hundreds of thousands of let- 
ters from radio listeners commending or 
criticizing the various stations, both on 
the subject of interference and on the 
subject of the sort of service being ren- 
dered; these letters were supplemented 
by impressions conveyed verbally to mem- | 
bers of the Commission and obtained by 
them personally by visits to the stations 
and conferences with their representa- | 
tiv The records of the Commission 
disclosed which communities, States and 
zones were being excessively ‘served’ 
even to the point of fatal interference 
between the stations themselves and at | 
the expense of other parts of the country; 
they also disclosed the existence of un- 
necessary licenses to stations not actu- 
ally in operation. 

“On the basis of information thus ob- 
tained, the Commission had what seemed 
to it full justification in each case for 
requiring the station to make a further 
showing that public interest, convenience 
or necessity would be served by granting 
its application for a renewal.” 


ot 


es 


Radio of Lost Plane 
Given Clear Channel 


Acting upon receipt of a telegram from j 
Representative John T. Buckbee, (Rep.) ; 
of Rockford, Tll., to the effect that radio 
signals from the trans-Atlantic plane 
“Greater Rockford.” piloted by Bert 
Hassell and Parker Cranier were being 
interfered with by other stations on the 
same wave, the Federal Comirvissien and 
the Department of the Navy itmediately 
ordered all transmitters within inter- 
ference distance of the wave assigned to 
the plane closed down. 

Captain S. C. Hooper, 

Naval Communications, order all navy 
transmitters within one-tenth of one per 
cent of the “Greater Rockford’s” wave, 
of 52.84 meters to close down. 

The Radio Commission, in messages to 
Station WND, of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., operating trans- 
oceanic phone services to the Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Company, operating a 
short wave to Honduras and to the Gen- 
eral Electrie Company, short wave 
station, to suspend operation until fur- 
ther advised. Mr. Buckbee’s message 
follows in full text: 

Automatic transmitter on 32 and 
eighty-four one hundredths meters with 


Director of 


high power same length as Hassell trans- | 


mitters, stops any opportunity receiving 
1 : ; 
distress signals from Hassell. Greater 


Rockford plane cannot give location as, 


no call letters have been sent. Was on 
Saturday night at 6:10 to 12:25 Sunday 
night 6 until after 2 a. m., all Central 
Standard time. Wili 
change wave to 3315 meters. Your co- 
operation will be greatly appreciated. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


July 


1928 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
a eee 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment.... 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 
Taxes 
+ Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. 
+ Net after taxes, etc. ......... 
Net after rents 
+ Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio 


Peer wererresner 


there wneeeete 


6,969,835 
1,068,851 
8,772,704 
1,140,790 

)13,92 


<n ee lla lt lis tn 


Erie Railroad. 
Seven 
1928 

49,619,980 

6,141,259 

60,736,891 

7,350,166 

14,135,203 

24,246,169 

419,237,182 

11,499,709 

2,511,200 

12,996 

8,975,515 

8,597,470 
2,047.24 

81.1 


Months 
1927 
50,243,159 
6,779,538 
62,15 
379,457 
16,277,126 
25,116,109 
52,171,747 
9,980,640 
2,586,180 
16,624 
7,377,836 
7,386,106 
2,047.69 , 
83.9 | 


1927 
7,078,277 
1,229,466 
9,081,956 
1,176,567 
; 2,167,800 

3,588,010 
7,416,062 
1,665,874 
356,325 

2.186 
1.507,363 
1,354,474 
2,047.69 


817 


1, 


ae 


Chicago & Erie 
July 
1928 
091,866 
64,690 
264,676 
166,795 


Railroad. 
Seven Months 
1928 1927 
7,598,248 6,891,072 
360,419 
7,915,769 
962,060 
980,618 
589,060 
4,990,805 
924,96 
383,28 
47 
041,27 
195,67 
269.5 
63.0 


1927 
940,037 
61,456 
1,100,918 
153,505 


115,572 ‘ 


154 
078,869 
333,565 
700,949 
563,727 
58,520 
41 
505,166 
222,644 
269.56 
55.5 


370,400 
46,642 
269.56 


61.4 


2,858,176 
835,159 
269.56 


614 


, United 


you locate and! 


Private Status Given 
Panama Railroad by 
Comptroller General 


Employes of Company Are 
Not Federal Clerks or 
Officials, Mr. McCarl 

Rules. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, the 
General 

Mr. McCar! ruled also 
ama Railroad is a corporation and, 
though its entire stock is owned by the 
States, it retains its corporate 
entity. The full text of the Comptroller 
General’s ruling follows: 

The Panama Railroad was in existence 
as a private corporation under the Unitea 
States of Colombia before this country 
acquired the right to construct 
Panama Canal, and while the United 
States now owns the entire stock in said 
railroad, the road still retains its cor- 
porate existence. : 

There have been a number of provi- 
sions enacted by the Congress relieving 
it from some of its corporate obligations 
but none of which change its corporate 
character. | 

Relieved of Obligations. 

See act of June 25, 1910, 36 Stat. 772, 
relieving it of the payment to the United 


that the Pan- 


States of the annual subsidy of $250,000 | 


required by the concession granted it by 
Colombia, act of March 4, 1911, 36 Stat. 
1451, providing that the railroad should 
carry no insurance to cover marine and 
fire loses and relieving it from the pay- 
ment of both principal and interest on | 
notes given prior to March 4, 1911, to the 
United States, for moneys appropriated 
for its use; act of August 24, 1912, 37 
Stat. 486, relieving it from payment in 
connection with the maintenance of the 
Toro Point light; and act of August 1, 
1914, 38 Stat. 679, authorizing consolida- 
tion of its functions of receiving, dis- 
bursing and accounting for funds of the 
railroad, with similar functions of the 
Panama Canal “provided that separate 
accounts shall be kept of the transac- 
tions under each funa.” 
Court Decision Cited. 

In the case of Panama Railroad Com- 
pany v. Minnix, 234 Fed. 47, the court 
held that the liability of the Panama! 
Railroad Company to suit, as any other 
railroad company, and its property to 
seizure, was not affected by the fact that 
the United States is the sole stockholder 
and it was further stated therein that: 

“While the United States is the sole 
stockholder of that corporation, the cor- 
porate entity of that company is main- 
tained, and the railroad is operated by 
the corporation. The employes are rec-' 
ognized by the act itself as being those 
of that corporation. It took an express 
provision of the Compensation Act to ex-| 
tend its benefits to them.” 

See also 25 Op. Atty. Gen. 465; 
id. 19. 

Answering your question specifically, 
you are advised that employes of the 
Panama Railroad Company are not 
clerks or other officers of the United 
States within the purview of section 850, 
Revised Statutes, and when subpoenaed 
as witnesses on behalf of the United 


27 


States, such employes are entitled to the} 
usual fees and mileage allowed other wit-! 


nesses who are 


ployes. 


not Government. em- 


Six Agreements on Rates 
Of Shipping Lines Approved 


[Continued from Page 2.} 
Erikson Navigation Company: Through 
billing arrangement in respect to ship- 
ments from Baltimore and Philadelphia 


to Mare Island, Calif., via San Francisco; | 


_ —business conditions charts 


the through rates to be based on rates to 
Mare Island set forth in Calmar West- 
bound Maximum Tariff of Freight Rates 
No. 1, 5S. B. No. 3. supplements or re- 
issues thereof out of which Calmar is to 


; absorb State toll at San Francisco, cost 


of transfer when shipments aggregate 


rates of the Erikson Line from San 
Francisco to Mare Island. Erikson Line 
vessels will call at the Calmar pier for 
shipments of 50 tons or more. 
Australian Shipments Affected. 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 


Accounting Office announced, | 


al- | 


the | 


' ° 
No. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway | 


| No. 


}sgomery, 


jin ; . 
| Hawley-Truckee groups to destinations in| Petersburg, Fa., found inapplicable. Repa- 


Oo 


1928 
Shipping 


Decisions 
By 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
August 21 are summarized as follows: 
No. 20013.—C. H. Musselman Company v. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. 

Decided August 3, 1928, 

Charges collected and minimum weights 
provided in connection with rates on empty 
tin cans from Baltimore, Md., to Gardners 
and Biglerville, Pa., and Inwood, W. Va., 
found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial. Complaint dismissed. 

'No. 18307.—Marvil Pagkage Company v. 
Norfolk Southern Railroad Company et 
al. Decided July 18, 1928. 

On reconsideration, origin territory from 
Which the rates on logs, in carloads, from 
various points in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia to Pocomoke, Md., Laurel, Del., and 
Vineland, Bridgeton, and Millville, N. J., 
prescribed in former report herein, 140 IL, 
c. C. 78, are to apply, limited in the manner 
stated in this report. 

No. 20069. 
Inc., Vv. New 
pany et al. Decided August 3, 1928, 
Rate charged on a mixed carload ship- 

ment of expanded metal lathing, steel 

channels, and steel bars from Youngstown, 

;Ohio, to Alexandria$ La., found unreason- 

able. Reparation awarded. 

No, 18623.—Waite Carpet Company vy. Chi- 


cago & North Western Railway Company | 
‘ 


et al. Decided August 1928. 

1. Rates charged on rags, in bales, in less 
{than carloads, from Akron and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to Oshkosh, Wis., found ap- 
plicable. Complaint in No. 18623 dis- 
missed, 

2. Rate on rags, in bales, in carloads, 
from Barberton, Akron, and East Akron, 
Ohio, to Oshkosh, Wis., found unreasonable 
but not unduly prejudicial. 
awarded and rates for the 
scribed 
No, 19994.—George M. Brooks & Company 

et al. v. Illinois Central Railroad Com- 

pany et al. Decided July 26, 1928. 

1, Third-class rates charged on live poul- 
try, in carloads, from certain points in 
Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee to New 
Orleans, La., found not unreasonable in 
the past, but unreasonable for the future. 
feasonuble basis prescribed. 

2. Provisions for transportation of care- 
taker prescribed. 
18047.—Electric 


9 
oe, 


future pre- 


Service Company v. 
Company et al. Decided July 21, 1928. 
Rates charged on bituminous slack coal, 


,in carloads, from Colorado producing points 


to Dodge City, Kans., found not unreason- 

tble. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20011.—Marshall-Jackson Company v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 
Decided August 3, 1928. 
tate on gravel, in carloads, from Mont- 


gomery, Ala., to Lakeland, Fla., found in- | 


applicable. Applicable rate found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 
20011.—Marshall-Jackson Company v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 
Decided August 3, 1928. 
Rate on gravel, 
Ala., to Lakeland, Fla., found in- 
applicable. Applicable rate found not 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
plaint dismissed. 
No. 18151.—California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Association v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
et al. Decided August 2, 1928. 
Rates on lumber and lumber 
carloads, from California 


Com- 


products, 
Coast and 


southern territory found not unduly prej- 
{udicial. Joint rates offered by defendants 
jin satisfaction of complaint found reason- 
jable. Combination basis offered to destina- 
{tions in Florida found unreasonable and 
jreasonable basis of joint rates prescribed. 
No. 20072.—Light Grain & Milling Com- 
|; pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


-Day Builders Supply Company, | 
York Central Railroad Com-! 


Reparation | 


in carloads, from Mont-, 


un-, 


om 
AvrHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Tiprers, Berna 
PreuisHep Wirnour ComMENT RY THE Unite States Daity 


Radio 


| Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


on Rates 
the 


Railway Company et al. 

3, 1928. 

Rates charged on a mixed carload of 
wheat flour, corn meal, and bran from Tur- 
pin, Okla.,, to Mountainair, N. Mex., ; ik 
|found inapplicable. Applicable rate found | No, 21218.—Leonard, Crosset & Riley, 
| unreasonable. Reparation awarded. | Ince., Cincinnati, Ohio, et al. v. Akron, 
No. 20198.—Cameron, Joyce & Company v.; Canton & Youngstown Railway et al. Alleg- 

St. Louis & Hannibal Railroad Company | ing unreasonable and discriminatory rates 

et al. Decided August 3, 1928. jon potatoes from Minnesota points to 

Rate charged on five carloads of mis-| points east of Chicago, St. Louis and New 
cellaneous equipment and material billed | Orleans. 
|S contractor's outfits from Xenia, Il, to} No, 21056.—Flory Milling Company, Inc., 
| Frankford, Mo., found applicable and not) Bangor, Pa., v. Deluware, Lackawanna & 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. | Western Railroad ¢ al. Asking establish- 
|No, 20173.—City of Roswell, N. Mex., ¥.;ment of reasonable transit arrangements 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway'as to grain and grain products at 

Company et al. Decided August 3, 1928.) Bangor, Pa. 

Rate on cast iron pipe, in carloads, from 
Birmingham and Bessemer, Ala., to Ros- ————= : = 
well, N. Mex., found unreasonable in the} points taking the same rates, and from 
past. Complaint dismissed. | Mount Vernon, Ill. to certain destinations 
| No. 202281, BE. Dunn et al. v. Atchison, | in Mlinois, lowa, and Missouri, found justi- 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company! fied in part, Suspended schedules ordered 
et al. Decided August 3, 1928. |eanceled without prejudice to the filing of 

Applicable rate on cast iron radiators | new schedules in conformity ith the views 
and steel heating boilers, in mixed car-| herein expressed. 
loads, from Kansas City, Mo., to BElida,} No, 19786.—Arnold Fruit Company, Ine. et 
N. Mex., found not unreasonable. Collec-! al, v, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
|} tion of undercharge directed, and complaint; yoad Company et al. Decided July 26, 
, dismissed. 1928. 
| No. 20310.—Frost & Davis Lumber Com- | Refrigeration charges on vegetables, in- 
pany et al. y, Atlantic City Railroad} cjyding cabbage or tomatoes, in mixed car- 
Company et al. Decided August 3, 1928. | joads, from Colorado to points in Florida 
Rates charged on lumber, in_ carloads,| found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
| oom Avera, Blodgett, tn Taurels | lawful, Complaint dismissed. ; 

hiladelphia, Piave and Walnut Grove, !tnvestigation and, Suspension Docket No. 
jM ss., to Washington, D. C., I hiladelphia, 3097.-Restriction in Combination Rule 

Pa., and certain other destinations in oo on Lumber Between Missouri River Ter- 

| Sylvania and New Jersey, found applicable. ritory and Points West Thereof. Decided 

| Complaint dismissed. ‘ . July 26 1928 

IN 9 arnsde > ies > d y <0, v . 

i. “daha Calar watkend Cemmasy =i Proposed restriction of combination rule 
a. Decided August 3, 1928. Be applicable in connection with rates on lum- 
Rate on petroleum gas oil, in carloads, | ber, and articles taking lumber ca or 

from Barnsdall, Okla., i9 Louisville, Ky., | arbitraries higher, in carloads, errors 

ifound unreasonable. Reparation awarded, | Sioux City, Iowa, Omaha, Nebr., Kansas 
|No, 20174.—Wm. A. Ward Seed Company,} City, Mo., and points grouped | therewith, 

Inc., v. Southern Pacifice:Company et al.;and certain stations on the Chicago, Bur- 

Decided August 3, 1928. ‘lington & Quincy Railroad in Nebraska and 

Less-than-carload shipments of dried| other States west of the Missouri River, 
peas, garden seed, and onion seed from} which rates are used in constructing com- 
Sacramento, Calif. to Yankton, S. Dak.,| binations to or from points beyond, found 
found not misrcouted. Rates charged found! not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. ccnceled and j roceeding discontinued, _ 

No, 20176.—York Haven Paper Company! No. 19936.—Hudson Manufacturing Com- 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company. De-} pany v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
cided July 26, 1928. | Railway Company et al. Decided July 26, 
Rates on crude sulphur, in carloads, from} 1928, 

3altimore, Md., to York Haven, Pa., found Rate on wooden hand-grips and plugs, in 

not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful ex- carloads, from Kalkaska, Mich., to Hastings, 

cept that rate charged between October 12,; Minn., found not unreasonable. Complaint 

1925, and June 20, 1926, found unreason-; dismissed. 

‘able. Reparation awarded. No. 16516.—Federated Metals Corporation 

No. 20129.—Prairie Oil & Gas Company VY.) y, Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & | St. | Decided May 16, 1928. 

Louis Railway Company et al. Decided! Rates on antimony, in pigs, slabs, or 
July 26, 1928. : . | blocks from New York and other north 
Complaint alleging misrouting of one! Atlantic po-ts, including Norfolk and New- 
earload of wrought iron pipe from MeWees- | port News, to Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, 
port, Pa., to Henryetta, Okla., found barred. | yo, found not unreasonable or otherwise 


Complaint dismissed. ; ‘unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
No, 20153.—J. J. Kilpatrick v. Atchison, | 


Decided August | 

| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
,on August 21 made public complaints 
| filed with it in rate cases as follows: 


Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 

et al. Decided August 3, 1928. 

Rate on fence posts, in carloads, from 
Trout Spur, Tex., to Darrouzett, Tex., over 
an interstate route, found unreasonable. | 
Reasonable rate prescribed for the future 
and reparation awarded. 

No. 19707.—Dann-Gerow Company. Inc. v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
et al. Decided July 25, 1928. 
Rate charged on a _ carload 

building tile from Macon, Ga., 


Date of Orders Permitting 
Extensions Is Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
| August 20, announced that it had post- 
| poned for 30 days the effective date of its 
) orders in Finance Docket Nos. 6067, 5161 
| and 4818, in which it recently authorized 
| the Virginian & Western and Guyandot 
& Tug River Railways to build exten- 
sions in the Guyandot Valley of West 
Virginia, but denied the application of 
Points in Ilinois Classification Territory. | the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway for au- 
Decided July 25, 1928. thority to build an extension in the same 
| Schedules proposing to cancel rates on | valley. 
railway car material, in carloads, mini- The C. & O. has applied for a recon- 
mum 80,000 pounds, from Chicago, Il., and | sideration of the case. 


of hollow 
to St. 


{ration awarded. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. | 
3061.—Railway Car Material Between 





| 
| 
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In Thursday’s issue 


' 


| 


|less than 50 tons in weight, and local | 


pany with Oceanic and Oriental Naviga- | 


tion Company: Through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments from 
States Atlantic Coast ports to Australian 
and New Zealand ports of call with trans- 
shipment at Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco, 


United | 


Through rates and cost of trans- | 


shipment to be apportioned equally be- | 


tween the lines. 
Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Com- 


pany with American-Hawaiian Steamship | 


Company: Agreement covers 
movement of and division of earnings on 
cargo from Oriental ports moving to At- 
jlantic Coast ports of the United States 
jwith transshipment at San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. 
|Philippine Islands to be those fixed by 

he Associated Steamship Lines at 
{Manila; on cargo from Hong Kong those 
fixed by the Trans-Pacific Freight Bu- 
reau or the Calcutta Trans-Pacific Con- 
ference, depending upon point of origin 
of cargo, 

Through rates on cargo from North 
China and Japan to be the higest rates 
consistent with the competition required 
to be met subject to a minimum of $9 
per ton weight or measurement. Through 
rates on all shipments to be apportioned 
equally between the lines subject to a 
minimum to the intercoastal carrier of 
$4.50 per ton weight or measurement. 
Transshipment expenses to be absorbed 
{in equal proportions by the lines. 

Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Com- 
pany with Luckenbach Steamship Com- 


through | 


The rates on cargo from | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


pany, Inc.: The terms and conditions of | 


| this agreement are identical with those 
| of the preceding agreement (No. 659), 
| between Oceanic and Oriental Naviga- 
tion Company and American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company. 
Panama Mail Steamship Company 
with Oceanic and Oriental Navigation 
Company: The terms and conditions of 
| this agreement are identical with those 
of Agreement No. 659, between Oceanic 
and Oriental Navigation Company and 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany. . 
These three latter agreements super- 
sede agreements identical as to terms 
ind conditions previously on file and ap- 
roved by the Board to which the Amer- 
‘an-Australia-Orient Line was a party. 
s successor, the Oceanic and Oriental 
avigation Company, seeks the Board's 
pproval of the continuance of these ar- 
,angements, 


LOOK for the 23 business 
conditions charts prepared 


by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


They cover coal, oil, lum- 
ber, steel, wheat, cotton, car 
loadings, prices, building, 
money, stocks, failures. 


These charts have been ap- 
pearing each Thursday in 
The United States Daily for 


about two years. 


A recent questionnaire di- 
rected to some of our readers 
disclosed the fact that the 
business conditions charts we 
publish are among the most 
popular features of the paper. 


Look for them in Thurs- 
day’s issue, and each Thurs- 
day thereafter. 


| Che Anited States Baily 
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Gold Standards 


Public Utilities 


Expenses of Legislative Representative 
ies in Indiana Investigated 


Entertainment Given 
For State Legislators 


Employe of Telephone Com- 
pany Says He Spent Nearly 
$3,500 During Session. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on July 3 of 
John N. Cadby, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Public Utilities 
Association, before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, was begun 
in the issue of August 21. 

Herewith concludes cxcerpts from 
transcript of testimony of Mr. Cadby 
and excerpts from transcript of 
testimony on July 6, the final hear- 
ing of the Commission prior to ad- 
journment until September at the 
call of the chairman: 

Q. Now, Mr. Brown evidenly had 
printed and given some circulation to a 
circular entitled “The Municipal Owner- 
ship Theory Versus Results,” had he not? 
A. He said so in this letter. 
a matter outside of our State, and I 
never paid much attention to it. 

Q. Is this document 3569 the one that 
he referred to? 
other things. 
had in mind. 
it; I simply laid it aside. 

Q. There is no reflection on you in 
these exhibits, but there is. some very 
interesting information about Mr. Brown. 
His pamphlet now is 3569, entitled “The 
Municipal Ownership Theory Versus Re- 
sults.” Is there any question about this 
being a pamphlet or handbill that came 
with Mr. Brown’s letter, now marked 
3565 ? 


Of Utilit 


This was} 


A. He enclosed it with} 
I take it that is what he} 
I never saw this to read; 


consin appreciate music. 
Mr. Healy. If these meetings develop 


ings in this country. 

Q. Are you employed by some utility 
company, Mr. Cadby, in addition to be- 
ing connected with this association? 

A. No, sir. As an association we han- 
| dle the work of the Wisconsin Motor 


cally the secretary of, but our staff han- 
| dle certain details of work for that as- 
sociation, and they pay the Utilities As- 
| sociation for doing that work. 

} Q. What is that? <A. That the 
| Motor Coach, the busses. It is a sepa- 





is 


| yate association, and our association does | 


their secretarial work. 

| Q. And they pay the association for 
| that? A. $200 a month. 

| Q. How long has that been in force? 
| A. A year and a half, perhaps. 
Statement Introduced 


By Utilities Counsel 


mn . { » | 
| The hearing was resumed on July 6,| 


expiration of the recess. 


| Commissioner McCulloch. I under- 


stand that Mr. Newcomb desires to make | 


a short statement. 

| (Mr. Newcomb read 

the Commissioner.) 
Mr. Newcomb. 

duce into the record a copy of the letter 

that I addressed to the Commission, re- 

ferring to this statement. 
Commissioner McCulloch. I see no ob- 


a statement to 


_ = - oo - — - —<~> . 
results of their use, and how we in Wis- Trade Commission 


music, they are different to most meet. | 


Coach Association, of which I am techni- | 


I would like to intro- | 


Adjourns Hearings 


Inquiry to Be Resumed After | 
September 1 at Call 
Of Chairman. 


at the Capitol? | 

A. I was in communication with par- 
ticularly the telephone utilities, and 1} 
was called many times as to whether 
they could be of any assistance or not) 
by coming down, or if they could be of} 
any assistance in various ways. 

Q. Were there any hearings befor2| 
committees at which the attendance of 
persons not employes of utilities was 
procured by you or by any company for 
which you were working? <A. No, sir; 
there was not. 

Q. Was there any communication to 
}any member of the Legislature from 
; persons not employed by utilities, pro- 
cured by you, or any member of your as- 
| sociation? <A. No, sir; there was not by 
} me, 


' 


Q. Did you make return to the Gov- 
ernment in your income tax of the money 
that you received for services here? A. 
| I do not remember whether I did or not. 

Q. Well, if you did you must have 
| known when you did it how much of the} 
' $3,500 was for services, and how much} 
was expenses? A. Well, the fact of the} 
matter is that most of it was expenses. | 


Thirty Countries 
Have Adopted Gold 


Standard Since 1923 


Measures Taken by Principal 
Nations to Reestablish 
Fixed Basis Listed 
Chronologically. 


Thirty countries have returned to the 
gold standard since the movement was 


put Austria on a gold basis, the Federal 
Reserve board stated August 21. The 
full text of the Board’s statement giving 


the chronology of the adoption of the | 


gold standard follows: 
There is presented herewith a chrono- 


‘logical list of measures undertaken by 


the principal countrics of the world in 
reestablishing a fixed relationship be- 
tween their currencies and gold. These 
official acts have generally followed after 
a period of actual stability in the value 
of the currency, and consequently 
many cases the currencies have been on 
a de facto gold basis for some time be- 
fore the date shown in the tabulation. 
1923—January 3: Austria.—National 


Bank of Austria opened under legal ob- | 


ligation to prevent depreciation of its 
notes in terms of gold. 

1923—July 23: Colombia—Bank of 
the Republic of Colombia opened under 


| legal obligation to redeem its notes in 


gold. 

_ 1924—April 1: Sweden. — Restric- 
tions on gold exports ceased and exemp- 
tion of Swedish Riksbank from obliga- 
tion to redeem its notes in gold expired. 


in | 


World Finances Place 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


1567) 


Finance 


d on Pre-War Basis 


By Restriction of Gold Standard in France 


Federal Reserve Board Sa 
Fluctuations in Rat 


ys Reform Prevents Wide 
es of Exchange, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


other countries have adopted the gold- 
exchange standard, which gives the cen- 


tral bank the option of redeeming its | 


notes either in gold or in drafts upon 
gold standard countries. 

Under the recently accomplished mon- 
etary reform in France, the legal basis 


inform the utilities of what was going on| begun in 1923 by arrangements made to|for a full gold standard has been es- 


tablished, but for the present the Bank 


paying out gold only above a certain 
minimum amount, which has been fixed 
}at 215,000 francs, or $8,400, an amount 
|similar to the minimum established in 
| England. 

That the progress of the gold standard 
{during the past year has been accom- 
panied by the withdrawal of a consid- 
{erable volume of gold from the United 
| States was indicated in this review for 
July. The following table shows gold 
holdings of the central banks and Gov- 
ernments of principal countries in mid- 
year, 1924-1928, and changes for the 
four-period. (The figures are for the 
end of June and are expressed in millions 
{of dollars.) 


7 





1924. 
4,095 
710 


1925. 1926. 19 
3,962 4,056 4 
711 711 
765 731 
461 451 


5S6 570 


27. 1928 
| United States 3,372 
France 
Great Britain 
Argentina 
| Japan 
| Spain 
| Germany 
| Italy 
Netherlands 214 


of France has been given the option of | 


.'other important currencies. 


| jection to it being introduced into the : e 
spoon. I think it is proper and fair} Q. ut in prior years back of 1925, had 
that it should go in. I understand that | You paid those expenses out of your own 
jit is not offered as evidence, but merely | pocket? 

las a statement of the attitude of a rep- 
resentative of the association, 


; does not receive it as evidence-of any | paid part of it. 


of the facts therein referred to. 


A. Theretofore we just ran over—yes, ; 
and it} sir, I paid them out of my own pocket, | 
| must be understood that the Commission! and the company for which I worked} 


Q. Did this association pay anybody | 


. . e : : /Other sountries.1,146 
Obligation of the bank to maintain the | ee “ 


parity of the krona in relation to the | 
dollar had existed since March 31, 1923. Growth from year to year in the total 

1924—October 1: Germany.—New | of central gold holdings represents for 
bank law became effective, with the ex-| the most part the excess of gold pro- 
ception of Article 31, which imposed | ducticn over consumption by the arts 
| the obligation on the Reichsbank to re-| and absorption by India, but reflects 
| deem its notes in gold or gold exchange. | also the acquisition of gold by central 


Total 8,663 8,856 8,981 9,417 9 


i The bank has publicly announced that | banks from private hoards and the re- 


A. I do not think that I have} 
looked at it enough to know for sure, | 


but I assume that it is what he sent me. 
Q. This pamphlet is signed “The Na- 
tional Equality Tax League,” isn’t it? 


A. Yes, sir. 
of the sheet. 


Q. The letter, document 3566, which | 
was the letter written by Mr. Brown to! 
discloses his | 
Equality Tax 
A. That seems 


you September 22, 1925, 
claim that the National 
League is Mr. Brown? 


That is signed at the foot 


o- that are printed in this book? 
think I am guilty of about half of it.!} 


-—— Golombia (peso) 


to be the case, yes, sir. 


@. He says: “If any one wants to see | 
any of this stuff bearing the signature | 


of National Tax Equality League—which 
is me—they are welcome to it.” A. 
Yes, sir. 

Commissioner McCulloch: 
Brown is that? 

Mr. Healy: Mr. C. Allen Brown. 

By Mr. Healy: I understand that you 


Which Mr. 


made no use of any of this publicity ma- | 


terial which he turned over to you? A. 
No, sir. I never read it. 


Song Parodies Written 


For Utilities Meetings 


Q. You have compiled and written for 
“various meetings of public utility pco- 
ple 75 songs, haven’t you, Mr. Cadby? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was.the author of these 
parodies, or whatever you may call them, 
Pes 


Others were taken from other sources. 


Q. Other utility men have engaged in | 


this same occupation? A. No, sir. The 


others are for any occasion, like a ban-} 


quet. 


Q. The book is here and it is marked | 


35385? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At page 35 we have “No Excess 
Profits” to be sung to the tune of “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas,” and at page 43 
we have one on rurai electrification, for 


which very appropriately the tune to be} 
sung is “Ruebin, Ruebin, I Have Been | 


Thinking.” 

Q. es, We Hi 
No Bananas” employed again, this time 
with the words which bear the title 


A Lee, sir. 


“Yes, We Have No Street Car Mag-| 


nates?” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I see here at page 29 we have 
something that refers to State ownership 
and what is the title of that, the Song 
of Wisconsin? A. No. 


is to be sung to? A. Do you want me to 
sing it or refer to it? 

I do not want you to sing it. A. 

“The Climate” is the name of the tune. 

Mr. Butler. Now, you might ask him 

just what use is made of those books, 


how they utilize them and the beneficial | 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 20.—Tne Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: : , 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upo” merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

“Austria ‘(schilling) 
Belgium (belga) .... 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterli 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) - 5 
Netherlands (guilde 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zioty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (pes.‘a) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..... 
China (Hong Kong dolla 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba . (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


14.0815 
13.9058 
-7168 
2.9620 
26.6841 


ng) 485.2752 


aT) seccccee 
26.6835 
11.1980 

4.5067 

6110 
16.6275 
26.7619 
19.2539 

1.7594 
49.9089 
64.9732 
47.1250 
47.3750 
36.3053 
44.9027 
56.0000 
190.0407 


BAS cas 


12.0735 
102.5190 
97.0900 


Bar silver ....... s 58.875 


T} 


At page 54 we find “Yes, We Have | 


“The Climate.” | 
Q. And what is the tune that that} 


11.9416 | 


Mr.* Newcomb. 


testify at any time I am called. This 


not be positive, but I think 


I am under subpoena! else that you know of fer this same kind, 
ky the Commission and will be glad to! of work in the Legislature? 


|statement is offered as a statement of; We had another representative there. 


an official observer of the proceedings. | 
Frank O. Cuppy was called as a wit- | 
ness on July 6 and testified as follows: 
By Mr. Healy. Your home is where? 
A. Lafayette, Ind. \ 
Q. With what company are you con- 
inected out there? A. The Lafayette 
Telepone Company. 
Q. And in what capacity? 
ager, secretary and treasurer. 
Q. It appears from the records that 
are here before the Commission that in 
1927 you were paid in one check $2,500 
by the Indiana Committee on Public 
Utility Information. What was _ that 
|check for? A. Salary and expenses as 
|a utility representative. 


A. Man-;. : ra ni 
|interests of the utilities in the way of 
legislation. We had no proposed legis- uy : < 
‘lation of our own, but we assumed that 1925— April 28: Hungary. — The 
our interests might be threatened by ad- | rl < canine cuae Kameda. 
| verse legislation. iS ° § gs » luca, 
exe find any adverse legislation by commtiment of the National Bank of 
| pending? A. Well, there was laiabation | Hungary, came into fixed relation to 
| that might have affected us seriously. 

Q. What was it? Can you name any 
particular kind of legislation that you 
jfound pending? A. We always expected 
ja tree-trimming bill every year, your! 
j honor, th..t «: ~iously affects us. There 
were bills to abolish the Public Service! 
| Commission, whic! we sometizaes think | 
; affects us whether we are sure of it or | sterling at fixed rates) came into fixed 
not. ; | relation with gold when England re- 
Pk W hat steps did you take to prevent} turned to the gold standard. 
this hostile legislation—what you con-| 1925—April 28: Netherlands.—Re- 
sidered hostile legislation ? | strictions on gold exports ceased and 

A. Well, nothing definite, your honor, } obligation to redeem notes in gold was 
any more than the cultivation of the} once more assumed by the Bank of 
friendship of those who had the enacting | Netherlands. 
to legislation. The last year I did not! 1925—April 28: Java.—Restrictions on 
jappear before any committee, but prior!gold exports ceased. The Bank of Java 
'to that, both legislatures prior to that Ij was already under legal obligation to 
jappeared before committees which had|redeem its notes in gold or silver coin. 
| utility bills in charge as a matter of an| 1925—April 28: Australia.—Restric- 
; educational proposition to inform them of | tions on gold exports ceased. The Com- 
;the gener:! injury that it would do to [Seen — was already yy ae 
utilities in general. obligation to redeem its notes in gold. 

. Whet did you do, if anything at all,! 1925—April 28: New Zealand.—Re- 
ete this ‘hostile caialadlen? j strictions aos gold exports ceased. Notes 

A. Well, just as I informed ~ou. having | are to remain inconvertible until Jan- 
been before the previous legislatures in | uary 10, 1929, but New Zealand currency 
the Capital, I had very wide acquant-|in practice has moved closely with the 
! anceship. ae —, ies tia ae 

Q. That still does 1.0t answer me. You 25—May 18: Sout rica.—Restric- 
say you were there and ou entertained. | tions on gold exports ceased. The obli- 
Did you do anything else at all except/gation of the South African Reserve 
|take them out to dinner? | Bank = redeem its notes in gold was re- 
| A. I think that is all, your honor. I/ imposed. : ; 
talked in the hotel lobbies and one thing! _1925—September 2: Albania.—Na- 
and another, as one friend to another, |tional Bank of Albania opened under 
}and discussed these problems. jlegal obligation to redeem its notes in 
| Commissioner McCulloch. That is all. 
The Witness. Your Honor, I would like | 


to say one thing, if I may, being inter- | 


ested in a utility of our own. I have not |regulations became effective under which 
/noticed that anyone has brought out the | the Bank of Finland must redeem its 
| fact—I am sincere in this matter—of our nites gold or gold exchange. . 
|big problem. Our big problem was that | 1925—Switzerland.—During 1925 gen- 
lwe felt that the public was prejudiced eral authorization was given for the ex- 
| against utilities, and our problem was to | Port of gold and the Swiss National 
‘remove the prejudice of the public, so|?4"* - > 
that they would approach our problems | ©!” _ circulation. : 
}in a fair way with : fair mind. That is'R 1 92 e eee 11: Chile.—Central 
|really the primary object of the tele- { Bank of hile opened under legal obliga- 
ion to redeem its notes in gold or gold 


| phone industry going into the Public | exchange. 


Fates ia |} 1926—April 1: 
| Cont od Page 10,Col 1. hee ; : : 
(Continued on Page olumn 1.] | tional Bank of Czechoslovakia opened 


‘under legal obligation to maintain the 
VU. S. Treasury |relation of the crown to undepreciated 
Statement 


foreign gold currencies at the level of 
August 8. 


ithe preceding two years. 
| 1926—July 1: Canada.—Control over 
gold exports was removed and obligation 
to redeem notes in gold was reimposed. 
Made Public August 21, 1928. | 
| decree the obligation was imposed upon 
‘the National Bank of Belgium to re- 
$9 007,241.64 ' deem its notes in gold or gold exchange. 
aye | 1927—January 1: Bulgaria.—New bank 
law became effective under which it is 
| the duty of the Bank of Bulgaria to in- 


At Indianapolis during the year of the 
legislature. 

Q. How much of the $2,500 was serv- 
ices and how much was expenses? A. 
It was not specifically understood, but 
‘it was assumed that $2,000 was to be 
salary and the balance expenses, There 


agreement between you and the officers 
of the Committee to that effect? 
| Yes, sir. 

Q. Approximately how long prior to 
the meeting of the Legislature was it 
that this bargain was struck? A. I 
should say it was within thirty days. 

Q. Where was the agreement made? 
A. I think it was made at one of the 
meetings of the executive committee of 
ithe Utility Association of Indiana. 

Q. Held at what place? A. At In- 
| dianapolis. 

Q. Were you a member of the com- 
mittee? A. I have been ever since its 
| organization; yes, sir. 

Q. Were records usually kept of the 
!minutes of the meeting? A. Well, I 
{really do not know. 


Q. What was this understanding? A. 
That I was to be the utility representa- 
tive during the Legislature. If I might 
digress I might clarify the matter for 
you. 
the telephone utilities of the entire State 
of Indiana for two or three previous 
sessions. Thé Telephone Association was 


the 1925 session I would not attend the 
session unless they paid me. I had been 
attending them for nothing prior to that 
as a telephone representative, but I 
would not attend the 1925 session un- 
jless they paid me a salary. 

Q. Unless who paid you? A. The In- 
}diana Telephone Association. 
Q. And did it? 
A. It did, and they did not determine 
| until sometime pretty late in the year of 
1926 whether the Telephone Association: 
would have me as their representative or 


ly it was determined that they would not, 
and then the Utility Association asked 
me to come as the representative of the 
Utility Association. 

Q. Very. well. The agreement was 
that you would receive $2,500? A. No. 
The agreement was that I was to receive 
$3,500. 

Q. How much of that was for serv- 
ices? A. $2,000. approximately, because 
that was what I charged the Telephone 
Association the previcus year. 

Q. What was the $1,500 
Expenses. 

Q. How long did the session last? 
Sixty days. 





for? A. 


A 
A. 


Expenses of Year 
Placed at $1500 


Q. Can you tell us how much of the 
$1.500 was spent for expenses? A. Well, 
it was all spent, and perhaps a little ad- 
ditional. The expenses of the year be- 
fore ran over $1,600. 

Q. What was the character of the ex- 
penses? A. Theatei parties, dinners 
and lunches. 

Q. Theater parties for whom? A. For 
‘wands, and even including utility men 
that came into the Capital during the 
session. 

Q. Members of the Legislature? 
Yes. That is true. 

Q. Did you pay any money to any 
Member of the Legisiature for any pur- 
pose whatever? A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Did you pay any expenses or bills 
for them? A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Did you pay the expenses of any 
person coming to the Capital to appear 
before a legislative committee? A. No, 
sir; I did not. 

Q. Did you procure the attendance of 
any persons before legislative com- 
| mittees? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 
Q. Do you mean to say that you did not 





| 


Explains Nature 
Of His Services 


By Commissioner 


McColloch: 


I 


not quite understand just what services 


you performed for the money paid to 


you? 


A. Well, it was principally to watch the 


A. I could} 
that they did. | 


did | 


| it will buy and sell gold when required 
to hold mark exchange within the gold 
| points. 
England Permits Free Export. 

1925—April 28. England.—The Bank 
| of England, already under legal obliga- 
| tion to redeem its notes in gold, was 
given a general license to export gold 


with the understanding that this meant | 
The | 


in effect the free export of gold. 
gold standard act became law on May 
13 and the gold and silver (export con- 


Q. A utility representative where? A. | 


was an additional payment, I believe. | 
The entire payment was on that basis. 
Q. Was there an understanding and} 


A. | 


I had been the representative of} 


December 31. 


standard. The bank is under legal ob- 
ligation to preserve the stability of its 
notes in terms of gold exchange. 
1925—April 28: Danzig.—The gulden 
having been officially stabilized with 
reference to sterling on March 17, 1924 
(when the Bank of Danzig opened un- 
der legal obligation 





| 


9. 


trol) act of 1920 lapsed entirely on | 


| gold when England returned to the gold | 


to buy and sell} 


| lease for monetary use of gold previ- 
| 


;}ously held as security for loans. 


| 


jincrease in gold holdings was _ particu- 
| larly large between 1926 and 1927, and 
|also between 1927 and 1928. During 
| both of these years India was a rela- 
| tively small taker of gold, and there 
were also considerable amounts of gold 
obtained from hoards and released from 
pledge. 

The total increase in central gold re- 
serves for the period was considerably 
in excess of $1,000,000,000, and increases 
were shown by all the countries listed 
in the table with the exception of the 
United States, Japan, and Netherlands. 
If the gold withdrawn from the three 
countries mentioned is added to the gold 
derived from other sources, it appears 


| these three countries have increased 
| their holdings of reserves by more than 
$1,500,000,000 during the four years. 

Of this amount, $426,000,000 went to 
France, $384,000,000 to Germany, $214,- 
000,000 to Great Britain, and $158,000,- 
000 to Argentina. Increases in the gold 
stock of other countries were relatively 
smaller in volume, but a large number 
of countries not listed in the table 
showed an increase in gold 
amounting to nearly $300,000,000, of 
which more than $20,000,000 went to 
Brazil. 


Lonsiderable Amount of Gold 
Lost by United States 


The United States is the only country 
which lost a considerable amount of gold 
over the period, and the proportion of 
central gold reserves that are held in 


the United States declined from about 





50 per cent in 1924 to about 40 per cent | 


in midsummer .of this year. The loss 
of gold reserves by the United States, 
however, still leaves the Federal Reserve 
banks in exceptionally strong reserve 
position, while the increase in the gold 
holdings of foreign countries increases 
the security of the gold standard in the 
world. 

Changes in the reserve position of the 
principal central banks are indicated in 
the table below, which shows the re- 
serve ratios for June, 1927, and June, 
1928, and changes for the year in note 
and deposit liabilities and in holdings of 
jgold and foreign exchange. In the item 


The | 


that the central institutions outside of | 


reserves | 


position of the United States continues 
to be exceptionally strong. 

| Values of the principal currencies in 
ithe international market have fluctuated 
|within a narrow range during the past 
|year since, with the reestablishment of 
free gold markets, variations from parity 
in excess of the cost of shipment have | 
resulted in actual movements of gold. | 
|Compared with the wide and rapid fluc- 
tuations in some earlier years, recent 
changes in exchange rates have been 
negligible, and exchange fluctuations are | 
{no longer one of the great hazards in 
international trade and a matter of daily 
concern to importers and exporters, but 
have resumed within the last year or two | 
their normal function as regulators of | 
national gold movements, and it is once 
more chiefly to central banks and to| 
dealers in gold and in exchange that | 
these fluctuations are of immediate im- 
portance, 

During the larger part of the past year 
the dollar has been at a discount, as! 
compared with the British pound, the 
French franc, the German mark, and 
This lower 


level in the international value of the 


i) dollar has been due to the relatively low 
“ level of money rates in the United States 
“and to the large volume of foreign lend- 


ing by American investors, and has been 
the immediate occasion for the outflow | 
cf much of the gold that has left this 
country. The recent rise in money rates 
in the United States, together with 
changes in the European situation, fol- 
lowing the return of France to gold, has 
been reflected in declines in the dollar 
value of European currenéies, and re- 
cently the pound and the france have 
been near their par values in the New 
York market. 

Less direct than the effect of the re- 
turn to gold on exchange values has been 
its influence on the level of money rates 
in the principal international centers. 
The rates in Berlin, however, are further 


from the general level at the present | 


time than they were two years ago, but 
closer than in earlier years. The fact 


that German rates are not yet in close | 


adjustment to the world level is due to 
|special conditions in that country that 
have prevented Berlin from resuming its 
|former place as an important interna- 
; tional money market. 


| Foreign Borrowing 
| Encouraged by Easy Money 


The chart brings out the fact that at 
jpresent, for the first time since 1924, 
with the exception of a brief period in 
1925,money rates in New York are higher 
than in London, and that they have re- 
jsumed their usual position above the 
jlevels prevailing in Zurich and Amster- 
dam. Easy money in the United States 
‘last year encouraged foreign borrowing 
{in this country, and the proceeds of 


of dollar exchange have been a factor in 
|the withdrawal of gold from the United 
States. 

| 
jtions in the United States have en- 
{couraged the growth of bank credit for 
{domestic use. Increased demand for re- 
serves in the United States, together with | 
|gold withdrawals by foreign countries, ; 
|has caused money rates in the United | 
|States to advance recently to the highest | 
level in five years. | 
| Freedom of gold movements and the | 
| convergence of money rates under the | 
| gold standard have also exerted an influ- | 
| ence toward a closer adjustment of com- | 
| modity prices in different countries. In-| 
| ternational price comparisons can not be | 
| made precise, owing to technical differ- 

|ences in the existing index numbers and | 
| the differences in economic conditions in | 
|the different countries. Nevertheless, | 
| certain tendencies in the relationship be- 
tween price movements in different coun- | 
| tries can be observed. 
| Even prior to the restoration of the! 
gold basis price levels in the principal | 


| 


| 999,125, or $8.65 per capita. 
| $4,060,349 more than the total payments 


| including those for permanent improve- 


foreign loans by increasing the supply | 


At the same time easy money condi- | : : rn 
| while those from nonbusiness licenses 
| comprise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles 


of foreign exchange is included not only | commercial countries began to show less | 


made up of a number of very small op- | 
erating utilities, and the previous, or| 





gold or gold exchange. 
Finland Makes Regulations. 
1925—December 21; Finland.—New 


pay me as their representative, and final-| 


A.| 
| 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


2,184,478.48 
1,718,772.22 


241.578.05 gold value of its notes 


stable. 
6,152,070.39 , 1927—January 1: Denmark.—Exemp- 
10,150.00) tion of the National Bank of Copenhagen 
263.953.940.20 | from obligation to redeem its notes in 
ee | gold expired. 
1927—April 1: India—Law passed 
;imposing upon the Government the ob- 
ligation to buy gold and sell either gold 
$4,630,800.52 or sterling at fixed rates. 
155,777.54; 1927—August 10: Ecuador.—Central 
187,220.88 | Bank of Ecuador opened under legal ob- 
30,399.41 | ligation to redeem its notes in gold or in 
exchange on New York or London. 
_1927—August 27: Argentina.—Conver- 
sion office was reopened and obligation 
7,113.70! to redeem paper pesos in gold was reim- 
posed. 
15,032.73 1927—October 18: Poland.—New stat- 
126,773.11! utes of the Bank of Poland became 
-| effective under which the bank must re- 
| deem its notes in gold or gold exchange. 
1927—December 22: Italy.—By royal 
| decree the obligation was imposed upon 
the Bank of Italy to redeem its notes in 
6,472,400.00' gold or gold exchange. 
1928—January 1: Estonia.—New stat- 
495,317.00) utes for the Bank of Estonia became ef- 
257,786,288.36| fective under which the bank must re- 
—_———— | 


270,116,160.59 


shall remain 


| Total ordinary receipts 
| Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day.. 


270,116,160.59 

j Expenditures. 

General expenditures... 

Interest on public debt.. 

Refunds of reccipts.... 

|; Panama Canal 

| Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi. 

| eate fund 

| Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust funds 


209,037.34 


| Total ordinary expen- 

ditures 

| Public debt expenditures 

chargeable against or- 

| dinary receipts : 
Other public debt expen- 

| ditures ... 

| Balance today ..«...... 





5,362,155.23 


Total. ccseh cenccna se 


[Continued on Page 8,Column 7.] 


Bank of Chile began payment of gold 


Szechoslovakia.—Na- | 


1926—October 25: Belgium.—By royal | 


sure by all means in its power that the | 


such foreign exchange as can be counted 
as legal reserve, but also other foreign 
exchange. The table is intended to bring 
out the position of the central banks in 
respect to demands that may be made 
upon them for making international pay- 
ments and is, therefore, indicative of 
the banks’ postions in regard to operat- 





deposits. 
dollars, of liabilities are shown in the third 
in the fifth and sixth columns.) 

June 


Federal reserve banks 
3ank of France . 
Bank of England 
National Bank of Arg 
Bank of Japan 

Bank of Spain 
German Reichsbank 
Bank of Italy 

| Bank of Netherlands 


Note.—For the Federal reserve banks, 


entina 





i public, ratios shown are for gold reserves 

based in part on estimates. 
holdings include other cash, principally 
German Reichsbank the figures used 
exchange reported in the reserve. 


fi 


|middle of 1928 the reserve ratios of all 
lof the banks included in the table, with 
jthe exception of the Federal reserve 


{banks and the Bank of Japan, showed | 


ja considerable advance. The rise in the 
|reserve ratios of foreign central banks 


|has been brought about in part through | 


| the transfer of gold from the United 
States to other countries, and the re- 
| serve ratio of the 12 Federal reserve 
|banks combined showed a decline from 
|74.3 per cent to 63.4 per cent, 


| 
|Greater Stability 
| Shown by Exchanges 

In the middle of 1927 the reserve ratio 
| was higher at the Federal reserve banks 
{than at any of the other important cen- 
tral banks, while at the present time 
higher reserve ratios are shown by the 
| Bank of France, and the Bank of Nether- 
\lands. If the fact is taken into considera- 
|tion, however, that the actual amount 
/of monetary gold in the United States 
lis still nearly four times as large as that 
jin any other country—including more 
{than $1,400,000,000 of gold in circulation 
in the form of gold coin and gold cer- 


tificates—it is apparent that the reserve | 


ing reserves rather than legal reserves. 4 _ 


(In the first two columns is shown the ratio of reserve material to notes and 
The increase or decrease between 
and fourth columns, and of reserve material 


and the banks of England and Japan, whose foreign exchange holdings are 


> 
Between the middle of 1927 and the 


extreme divergence than had prevailed 
| during the period of inflation and currency | 
| disorganization. In fact, restoration of 
currency stability in the different coun- 
| tries has generally taken place after the | 
| domestic value of the local currency, 
when expressed in gold, had _ beer 
brought into approximate adjustment to 





June, 1927, and June, 1928, in millions of 





June Foreign 


Notes. Gold. exchange. 
449 

+261 
+98 
132 


Deposits. 
+65 


23 


+67 
+31 a 
+12 +30 

which hold practically no foreign exchange, 
not made 


alone. sures for the Bank of France are 


For the National Bank of Argentina figures used for gold 
notes issued by 


For the 
foreign 


conversion office. 


wv foreign exchange include only 


| the buying power of gold standard cur- 
jrencies. After the return to the gold 
basis, price movements in the different 
{countries have tended to come into still 
closer general alignment with one 
another. 

To summarize, the past 12 months 
have witnessed the practical completion 
of the world’s return to the gold basis. 
{Currencies of nearly all the principa} 
| countries of the world have resumed a 
definite relationship tu gold, and free in- 
ternational gold movemenis have been 
‘substantially restored, though there are 
j Still certain restrictions upon gold with- 
|drawals in many foreign countries. The 
‘return to free gold movements has re- 
duced fluctuations of the exchanges to a 
| range within the gold points, has brought 
about a closer adjustment of money 
jrates at the principal! money markets, 
and has been an influence for effecting a 
;closer interrelationship of commodity 
price movements as between different 
|countries. Reestablishment of these re- 
'lationships has had tre important conse- 
quence, from the reserve bank point of 
| view, of restoring the influences that 
under the gold standard tend to correct 
exceptional credit developments in any 
country that takes an important part in 
international finance and trade. 


Per Capita Payments 
For State Operation 
In Alabama Increase 


Financial Statistics for Last 
Fiscal Year Summarized 
By Department of 
Commerce. 


A summary of the financial statistics 
of the State of Alabama for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1927, has 
been issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. The figures are based on an es- 
timated population of 2,543,000. The 
summary follows in full text: 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Alabama amounted to $16,197,071, or 
$6.37 per capita. This includes $4,928,- 
505, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1926 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $5.66, and in 1917, $3.05. 
The payments for operation and main- 


; tenance of public service enterprises in 


1927 amounted to $68,185; interest on 
debt, $1,673,520; and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, $12,005,632. 

The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments and public service enterprises, 
for interest and outlays were $29,944,408, 
Of this amount $15,763 represents pay- 
ments by a State department or enter- 


| prise to another on account of services, 


The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current rev- 
enues or from the proceeds of bond is- 
sues. Of the governmental costs so re- 
ported, $9,140,645 was for highways, 


| $741,659 being for maintenance and $8,- 
| 398,986 for construction. 


* Revenue Receipts. 
The total revenue receipts were $21,- 
This was 


of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $7,- 
945,283 less than the total payments 





;ments. These payments in excess of 
| revenue receipts were met from the pro- 
teeeds of debt- obligations. 
Of the total revenue receipts $15,763 
| represents receipts from a State depart- 
;ment or enterprise on account of serv- 
ices. Property and special taxes repre- 
; sented 38.9 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1927, 40.7 per cent for 1926, and 
| 55.3 per cent for 1917. The increase in 
the amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 83.2 per cent from 1917 to 
1926, and 5.4 per cent from 1926 to 
1927. The per capita property and spe- 
cial taxes were $3.37 in 1927, $3.22 in 
| 1926, and $1.94 in 1917. 
| Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 16.6 per cent 
| Of the total revenue for 1927, 20.9 per 
cent for 1926, and 27.4 per cent for 1917. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
| stituted 31.6 per cent of the total reve- 
|nue for 1927, 23.8 per cent fer 1926, and 
11.7 per cent for 1917. 
| Revenue Frem Gasoline. 
_Receipts from business licenses con- 
| sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
| ance and other incorporated corapanies, 
privilege or tonnage taxes on iron ore 
and coal, and of sales tax on gasoline, 
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Construction 


Use of Legal Demand 
As Counter Claim in 
Equity Suit Denied 


Defendant 

Case Sought to Interpose 

* Contention Growing Out 
Of Transaction. 


Tue FLEMING BROTHERS LUMBER CoM- 
PANY, A CORPORATION, PLAINTIFF, V. 
McDoNALD AMUSEMENT COMPANY, A) 
CoRPORATION, DEFENDANT. No. 1766, | 
“Civit. IN Equity. District COURT FOR | 
THE DISTRICT OF WYOMING. 

The defendant herein sought to inter- | 
pose as a counterclaim in its answer, 
under Equity Rule 30, a strictly legal | 
demand growing out of the same trans-| 
action as the matter in suit in the equity | 
cause. The court held that this could 
not be done. A legal demand, it was! 
stated, cannot be interposed by way of | 
counterclaim in an equity suit. | 

Dillon, Ellery and Spencer of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., for plaintiff; Reid and More, 
ef Torrington, Wyo., for defendant. =| 

The full text of the memorandum opin- | 
jon of Judge Kennedy follows: , 

The cause is’ efore the court upon mo- 
tion of plaintiff +o strike certain portions | 
of defendant’s answer. The suit is 
brought to foreclose certain mechanics 
fiens growing out of a contract for build- 
ing a theatre. One of the assignors of | 
plaintiff was a surety upon the building | 
contractor’s bond and the defendant by | 
counterclaim in a portion of its answer 
attempts to set up a cause of action for 
damages growing out. of alleged dis- | 
cropancies and deficiencies on the part of 
the contractor chargeable likewise 
azainst his bondsmen. 

Counterclaim Questioned. 

The principal part of the motion to 
strike is directed to this so-called 
eounterclaim and the controversy arises 
between the parties as to whether or} 
yiot such a claim as presented by the 
answer is properly a part of that plead- 
ing. 

_The question involves the construc- 
tion of a portion of Equity Rule 30, 
which reads as follows: 

“The answer must state - short. and 

imple form any counterclaim arising 
ore ut the transaction which is the sub- 
ject-matter of the suit, and may with-| 
out cross-bill, set up any set-off or 
counterclaim against the plaintiff which 
might be the subject of an independent | 
suit in equity against him, and such 
set-off or counterclaim, so set up, shall 
have the same effect as a cross-suit, so 
as to enable the court to ee tae 
final decree in the same suit on both the 
original and the cross-claims.”_ 

The exact point presented is as to 
whether or not a strictly legal claim | 
growing out of the same transaction as 
the matter in suit can be interposed as al 
counterclaim in the answer under Equity 
Rule 30, and from an examination of the 
authorities does not leave the question 
free from doubt. The matter has been 
considered by the Supreme Court in the 
case of American Mills Co. v. American | 
Surety Co., 260 U. S. 360, where the} 
Janguage of the cour 


t spoken through 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft, on page 364, 
reads as follows: 

“The petitioner argues that must and 
may are here set over against one 
another for the purpose of enforcing the 
intention and effect of the rule to require 
the defendant in an action in equity to 
set out any counterclaim arising out of 
the subject-matter of the bill, but to leave 
it to the option of the defendant whether 
a counterclaim or set-off not arising out 
of the same transaction shall be inter-| 
posed or shall be prosecuted by independ- 
ent bill. The respondent contends that 
while this may be correct, the counter- 
claim growing out of the same transac- 
tion must be an equitable claim and not 
a legal one as here. We concur in this 
view. 

“The new Equity Rules were intended 
to simplify equity pleading and practice 
by limiting the pleadings to a statement 
of ultimate facts without evidence and 
by uniting in one action as many issues 
as could conveniently be disposed of. 
But they normally deal with subjects- 
matter of which, under the dual system 
of law and equity, courts of. equity can 
properly take cognizance. They cer-| 
tainly were not drawn to change in any, 
respect the line between law and equity 
as made by the Federal statutes, prac- 
tice and decisions when the rules were 
promulgated. By the construction which 
petitioner would put upon Rule 30, it is 
an attempt to compel one who has a 
cause of action at law to bring it into a) 
court of equity and then try it without 
a jury whenever the defendant in that 
cause can find some head of equity juris- | 
diction under which he can apply for' 
equitable relief in respect of the sub- 
ject-matter. The order of procedure as | 
between the law and equity sides in such 
cases always has been that the equity 
issue is first disposed of by the chan- 
cellor and then, unless that ends the 
litigation, the original plaintiff may have 
his action at law and his trial by jury 
secured him by the Seventh Amendment 
of the Constitution. Liberty Oil Co. v.! 
Condon National Bank, ante, 235. Peti- 
tioner’s construction of Rule 30 would! 
deny the successful defendant in the| 
equity action this right. Petitioner seeks 
to avoid the dilemma by the suggestion 
that the rule would be satisfied by 
merely pleading the action at law with-| 
out proving it, but this would be futile. | 
The counterclaim referred to in the first | 
part of the paragraph must therefore! 
be an equitable counterclaim, one which; 
like the set-off or counterclaim referred 
to in the next clause could be made the 
subject of an independent bill in equity.” 

Occasion For Dispute. 

This language would seem to indicate 
that a legal claim, as distinguished from} 
what might be the subject of an inde-| 
pendent suit in equity can not be inter-| 
posed by way of counterclaim in an) 
equity suit. The subsequent language of 
the court, however, found on page 366. 
undoubtedly gives occasion for the dis- 
pute here. The opinion there reads as 
follows: 

“The result is that the petitioner as 
defendant was not obliged to set up and 
prove its action at iaw under Rule 30,, 
and when it did so, by its affirmative ac- 
tion, it waived its previous objection to} 
the equitable jurisdiction and also its 
right of trial by jury.” 

Montgomery in his Third Equity Prac- 
tice, and Simpkins in his Federal Prac- 
tice, have adopted the theory thet a 
legal claim growing out of the same 
transaction as is involved in the equity | 


lef this 


THE Uitii'u 


Contracts 


| Return of Bail to Bondsmen Denied 


Where Indictment Was Dismissed 


—_- 


Circumstances Under Which Penalties May Be Remitted 


Held to Be 


v. Harry F. Epwarps, ALIAS JACK A. 
FRANKLIN, CLARENCE J. TRIMBLE AND 


WituiAM DEE, DEFENDANTS. No. 7317, | 


District COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLORADO. 


Two of the defendants herein sought | 


the remission in whole or in part of a 
judgment against them upon a recog- 
nizance given to secure the attendance of 
the defendant Edwards at the trial upon 
a criminal charge in which there was a 
default. 

The relief was sought under a statute 
providing that when a recognizance in a 
criminal cause is forefited by a breach 
of the condition thereof, the court may, 


in its discretion, remit the whole or a} 


part o fthe penalty, whenever it appears 
that there has been no willing default 
of the party, and that the trial can, not- 
withstanding, be had in the cause. 

The bondsmen were shown to have 
Ynade efforts to bring the defendant in 
the criminal cause to trial, but from the 
time the indictment was found and the 


bond given in 1921 until 1926 no trial | 


could be had because the defendant was 
a fugitive from justice. The Government 


'then dismissed the indictment. 


While there was no willing default on 
the part of the bondsmen, the court 
held that the word “party” in the statute 
referred to the party defendant in the 


criminal cause, and that therefore the | 


provision was not applicable to the 


bondsmen. 
It also held that while the remission 


of the penalty lies in the discretion of | 


the court, the circumstances under which 
the discretion may be exercised are hard 


| and fast, and unless the case is brought 
| within 


those fixed circumstances the 
court is powerless to grant the relief. 
The limitation that relief is to be given 
only where the defendant can be brought 
to trial was found not to exist in the 
present instance, since the Government 
had dismissed the indictment because of 


the age of the case and the difficulty , 


of securing a conviction under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The court therefore held that while 
it was so disposed, it could not, under 
the statute, grant the relief of a remis- 
sion of the penalty or a part of it. 

George Stephan, U. S. Attorney, and 
Charles E. Works, Asst. U. S. Attorney, 
of Denver, Colo., for plaintiff; William 
A. Bryans and Frank L. Fetzer, of Den- 
ver, Colo., for defendants. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge | 


Kennedy, District Judge of Wyoming, 
sitting in Colorado, follows: 


Defendants Seek 


Remission of Bond 


In a petition filed July 12, 1928, the 
defendants Trimble and Dee seek relief 
by way of the remission in whole or in 
part of a judgment against them upon 
a recognizance given to secure the at- 
tendance of the defendant Edwards at 
the trial upon a criminal charge in which 
there was a default. 

The facts briefly stated are 
stantially as follows: The defendant Ed- 
wards was indicted for a violation of the 
National Prohibition Act and on or about 
the 25rd day of April, A. D. 1921, the 
defendant with Trimble and Dee as 
sureties executed the bond for his sub- 
sequent appearance for trial. Edwards 
subsequently defaulted in his appear- 
ance, the bond was declared forfeited, a 
scire facias was issued to which an an- 
swer and return was filed by the bonds- 
men, and a judgment subsequently en- 
tered by the court against them in the 
total amount of the bond, to wit: $5,000. 
Subsequent attempts were made by the 
bondsmen to apprehend the defendant 
Edwards which resulted successfully in 
one instance, but before he could he re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the court 
he had been released. Again, informa- 
tion was secured by the bondsmen of his 
whereabouts several years afterward, 
but when they sought to secure the pro- 
per process out of the court to secure 
his arrest it was found that the indict- 
ment against him had been dismissed 
by the court. This dismissal appears to 


of a counterclaim. 

On the other hand, our own Circuit 
Court of Appeals, in the case of Hyde v. 
Blaxter, 299 Fed. 167, seems to have 
spoken to the contrary in discussing the 
decision of the American Mills Company 
case, supra. Judge Lewis, in speaking 


for the court in the Hyde case, at page ,can be had notwithstanding the original | 
In the case at bar, from the; 


172, uses the following language: 
Precedent Is Cited. 

“Furthermore, a proceeding under the 
statute to recover damages is an action 
at law and not a proceeding in equity, 
hence the lessor could not set up such a 
claim in his crossbill, Equity Rule 30 
requires that a counterclaim cannot be 
set out in a cross-complaint, unless it he 
the subject of an independent suit in 
equity against 1 plaintiff. American 
Mills Co. v. Surety Co., 260 U. S. 560, 
43 Sup. Ct. 149, 67 L. Ed. 3 For cther 
cases in which the rule has b 
ered, see Victor Talking Machine Co. v. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., (D. C.) 
279 Fed. 758. It is true that the cross- 
bill in form seeks equitable relief in ad- 
dition to the statutory damages, but the 
complaint and the answer thereto were 
of sufficient scope to enable the court to 
give the equitable relief to which either 
party might be entitled; and we think it 
clear that the substantive purpose of the 
crossbill was only for recovery of dam- 
ages.” 

Whatever may be the personal views 
court, it would seem that we 
should be bound by the construction of 
our own Circuit Court of Appeals as to 
the ruling of the Supreme Court in the 
American Mills case, which, it weuld ap- 
pear, denies the right of the defendant to 
present a strictly legal demand by way 
of counterclaim in an equity suit. Until 
that court otherwise decides, the decision 
here will be in conformity with the con- 
struction given in the Hyde case, which 


1 ¢ 


|means that the motion to strike out that 


portion of the answer purporting to pre- 
sent the legal claim will be sustained, 
and other portions of the motion will be 
overruled. 

An order may be presented accord- 
ingly, reserving to the defendant its 


days within which to file an amended 
answer if it may befso advised. 
July 30, 1928, 


: Jenkins, 


sub- | 


nsid- | 


Limited. 


in Foreclosure} yyirep states oF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, |have been made in June, 1926, while the 


judgment against the bondsmen was en- 
tered in May, 1922. The bondsmen ex- 
pended around $2,000 in attempting to 
apprehend and bring into the jurisdiction 
of the court the defendant Edwards. 
The bondsmen and the wife of one of 
the bondsmen who now owns a part of 
the property affected by the judgment, 
are old and in_ straitened circum- 
stances. Nothing appears to have been 
done until a number of years’ had 
}elapsed after the entry of the judgment 
to effect its collection. The Govern- 
|ment then started a proceeding for sale 
iby execution and at the first sale the 
sum of $1,500 only was bid for the 
properties of the defendants, at which 
time the sale was adjourned and a sec- 
ond sale had in November, 1927. No 
jnotice of such second sale was given to 
the bondsmen defendants, but at such 
jtime the Government, through the 
United States District Attorney, bid in 





the properties for the sum of $5,000, the | 


full amount of the bond. As the matter 
now stands, the six months for the re- 
demption of the property by the own- 
ers has expired and the additional three 
‘months allowed by statute for the re- 
j|demption of the property by creditors 
| will soon expire. 


Court Interprets 

Relief Statute 

The relief is sought under the pro- 
| visions of 18 U. S. C., 601 (U. S. R. S. 
; 1020), which reads as follows: 


7 ; "ie ¥ . * 3 
“When any recognizance in a criminal | notices had been sent to all beverage | cree of the District Court and remanded 


cause, taken for, or in, or returnable 
to, any court of the United States, is 
forfeited by a breach of the condition 


| thereof, such court may, in its discretion, | 


| remit the whole or a part of the penalty, 
|whenever it appears to the court that 
|there has been no willful default of the 
party, and that a trial can, notwithstand- 
ing, be had in the cause, and that public 
justice does not otherwise require the 
same penalty to be enforced.” 

It seems to be admitted by counsel 


}that an application to vacate or remit a | 


part or any portion of the judgment may 
be entertained by the court at a term 


‘subsequent to that at which the judg- 


United States 
176 Fed. 672; McLennan v. 
United States, 12 Fed. (2d) 507. The 
regularity of the proceedings for sale 
under execution cannot be challenged in 
this proceeding. 

The principal point in controversy is 
as to the construction of the clause in 


ment was entered. 


the statute above set forth, “whenever | 


it appears to the court that there has 
been no willful defauit of the party,” and 


| particularly in regard to whom the word 


“party” applies. Some courts have held 
that it applies to the party making the 
petition, while others hold that it ap- 
plies to the party defendant in the crimi- 
nal cause. Prominent in the first class 


|of cases are Griffin v. United States, 270 


Fed. 263, and United States v. Slaimen, 
6 Fed. (2) 464. These are District Court 
eases. Among the other class holding 
that the word “party” refers to the ori- 
inal defendant in the criminal cause, are 
United States v. Shelton, 6 Fed. (2d) 
897, a District Court case; Skolnik v. 
United States, 4 Fed. (2d) 797, by the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals; 
Henry v. United States, 288 Fed. 843, 


by the same court; and Fidelity and De- | 
posit Co. v. United States, 293 Fed. 575, | 
by the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. | 


The point has not been specifically 
passed upon in the Eighth Circuit. In 
the case of United States v. Smart, 237 
Fed. 978, the statute was discussed by 
Judge Sanborn, but the point did not arise 
as to whether the term “party” applied 
to the defendant in the criminal case or 
to the one seeking relief. It was dis- 
cussed and decided, however, upon the 
theory that the defendant in the crimi- 
anl case had not made willful default. 
An examination of the reasoning in these 
two lines of cases leads me to the con- 
clusion that that of the cases holding 


that the word “party” refers to the de-| were given notice to discontinue the | 


fendant in the criminal case is the more 
logical. It seems to me that a forced and 
strained construction of the word in the 
connection in which it is found in the 
statute is required to make it apply to 
the bondsmen of a dezendant in the crim- 
| inal case. 


Defendant Was 
Fugitive From Justice 


| Again, the statute requires “that a 
court may remit the whole or a part of 
the penalty when it appears that a trial 


default. 
time that the indictment was found and 
the bond given in 1921 up to the year 
1926, no trial could be had because the 
defendant was a fugitive from justice. 
‘The court then apparently upon its own 
motion and under the rules, dismissed the 
indictment. The District Attorney de- 
clined to again present the case because 
of its age and the difficulty which would 
attend securing a conviction of a mis- 
demeanor under such circumstances. It 
therefore appears that through no fault 
on the part of the government the de- 
fendant was not presented for trial by 
his bondsmen for a long period of time 
;and was never brought within the juris- 
diction of the court during the life of 
{the indictment. The situation 1s now such 
that a trial can not be had in accordance 
{with the terms of the statute, which 
jseems to be another unsurmountable 
i barrier to the court in granting the re- 
| lief prayed for by the bondsmen. 

| The original bond, in my opinion, was 
excessive, being in the sum of $5,000, in 
|a misdemeanor case, but there is no way 
|under the statute that it seems possible 
ito grant relief to the petitioners for that 
reason at this time. If the matter had 
been taken before the court at the time 
tor a reduction of the bond demanded 
jby the Commissioner who took it, relief 
{in this respect would undoubtedly have 
been given, or at least in my opinion 
should have been. 

While the statute places the matter of 
|remission in the discretion of the court, 
| the circumstances under which discretion 
|may be exercised are hard and fast, and 
unless the case is brought within those 
fixed circumstances the court would 
seem to be powerless. The matter here 
| presented is one which I frankly confess 
|I should feel inclined, were it possible, 
to remit at least one half of the amount 
}of the judgment, because it appears that 


' proper exceptions and allowing it twenty ;the bondsmen have spent a large sum of | 


;money and done everything in their 
;power to aid the government in appre- 
lhonding the defendant, but when Con- 


ors “8 
Sib sri 


Vv. | 


DAILY: 


[Revocation of Permit | federal Court May Ad judicate 
To Exclude Alien If Action Was Arbitrary | 


To Maker of Cereal 
Drinks Is Set Aside 


Action of Prohibition Au- 
thorities Is Found to Have 
Been Unjustified on Basis 
Of Testimony. 


| 


| PITTSBURGH BREWING COMPANY, A 
CORPORATION, V. ANDREW W. MEL- 
LON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
J. M. DORAN, COMMISSIONER OF PRO- 
HIBITION, AND JOHN D. PENNING- 

| TON, FEDERAL PROHIBITION ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. No. 2154 IN Equity, DISTRICT 
CourT FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

| The plaintiff company sought a review 

of the action of the defendants in re- 

| voking its permit for the year, 1927, to 

;manufacture cereal beverage, and_ the 

| order refusing a like permit for 1928. 

The court, in its opinion, explains that 
the action of the prohibition authorities 
was based on testimony tending to es- 
| tablish individual, rather than official, ir- 
regularities ard possible violations of 
law on the part of an official of the plain- 
tiff company, and also on the conduct of 
|the plaintiff company in allowance to its 

}employes of smail portions of beer manu- 

|factured by it prior to dealcoholization. 

Old Custom Continued. 
It was shown that this custom pre- 
vailed prior to the passage of the Pro- 

| hibition Act and that it continued for a 

|while thereafter without objection by 

|; prohibition authorities. Shortly before 
| the revocation of the plaintiff’s permit, 


{manufacturers within the district, except 
to the plaintiff, to discontinue the 
| practice. 

The court held that on the basis of 
|such testimony, the prohibition authori- 
| ties were not justified in revocation of 
; the 1927 permit and the refusal of a per- 
| mit for 1928, 


| Edward G. Coll and Fagan, Dillon & 


| Fagan, of Pittsburgh, for plaintiff; John | 


'D. Meyer, United States Attorney at 
Pittsburgh for defendants. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Gibson follows: 

Review of Action Sought. 

By its bill of complaint filed in the 
| instant case plaintiff prays this Court to 
review the action of the defendants in 
; revoking and cancelling plaintiff’s per- 
|mit for the year 1927 to manufacture 
;} cereal beverage, and the further order 
|of the Federal Prohibition Administra- 
|tor refusing a like permit for the year 
| 1928. 


| 


| The testimony taken before the Fed- 


eral Prohibition Administrator, and sub- | 


sequently offered in the instant case, 
tends to establish irregularities and pos- 
| sible violations of law on the part of 
|; an officer of the plaintiff company. Cer- 
; tain liquors were found in a room oc- 
| cupied by him on the brewing com- 
pany’s premises and also in his auto- 
|mobile, parked on the same premises. 
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Cereal Beverages 


Decree Sustaining Exclusion 
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Past: 
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Navigation 


Order 


Is Reversed for Lack of Sub- 


stantial Evidence on Basis for Administrative Decision. 


ANNE MASON, EX REL. LEE WING You, 

APPELLANT, V. ANNA C. M. TILLING- 
.. HAST, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 

oF IMMIGRATION, APPELLEE. No. 2220, 

Circuit Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 

First Circuit. 

Lee Wing You had sought admissisn 
to the United States as the foreign-born 
lson of a native-born American citizen. 
{The immigration authorities, after hear- 
ings, excluded him. On habeas corpus, 
the court below affirmed the decision of 
| the immigration authorities, holding 
there was substantial evidence to sup- 
| port their conclusions. 
| The appellate court, in reviewing the 
| decision of the District Court in the ha- 
|beas corpus proceeding, stated that the 
| witnesses before the immigration tribu- 
nals were in absolute agreement as to 
; the essential facts of relationship. Some 
‘slight discrepancies were developed at 
the hearings, it was explained, on mat- 
ters purely collateral and inconsequen- 
'tial to the issue of relationship. 


| In its opinion the court stated that a 


study of the record in the proceedings 


: ; , sa | 
before the immigraticn authorities leads | made a false announcem 


{it to the conclusion that there was no 
| substantial evidence on which to base an | 
iexclusion order. The immigration au- | 
|thorities acted arbitrarily and unfairly | 
'in reaching their decision, it was held, | 
jand therefore the District Court in the| 
|habeas corpus proceeding had the juris- | 
diction to review the administrative pro- 
ceedings. 

The appellate court reversed the de- | 


the case to that court for further pro- 
|ceedings. If the Government ha§ a case} 
of fraud and perjury. it was stated, it 
would then have full opportunity to show 
| Appeal from the District Court for the | 
| District of Massachusetts. 

Before Bingham, Johnson, and Ander- 
| son, Circuit Judges. 
Judge Johnson dissented from the ma- |; 
| jority opinion. 


quential nature that were relied upon 
for the conclusion that the relationship 
was not established, The chief discrep- 
ancy is as to the birth-date of the ap- 
jplicant, now testified by all three wit- 
nesses to be C. R. 2-8-25 (September 25, 
1913). 
alleged son, the father testified in San 
Francisco in 1914. But when in 1922 the 
oldest son, Lee Bok Wah, was admitted 
at New York, the file (which is not a 
part of the record before us) is stated 
'as showing that this applicant was born 
in C. R, 8-8-25. 

The immigration tribunals reject the 
|father’s claim of error in recording the 
;date, and rely on this record discrepancy 
jas one of the chief grounds for holding 
|the relationship not established. Plainly, 
| when the father returned from China in 
| 1914, the year after the applicant’s birth, 
| he would then have the date of the birth 
| accurately in mind. And it is also of 
|much significance that in 1914 and 1922 
the father stated that he had such a 
son. It is hardly conceivable that the 
father had at these times laid his plans 
to bring in an outsider as his son, and 
ent of paternity 
as a first step in his intended fraud. 

But besides, the discrepancy of one 
year in the applicant’s age,—even if 
really originating with the witnesses and 
not with the stenographer or the type- 
writer,—khas not the slightest tendency 
to discredit the claim that the applicant 
is the son of Lee Ling Chong and the 
brother of Lee Bok Wah. Indeed, if 
the witnesses had ‘been seeking to com- 


;mit perjury, they would have been care- 
|ful to check up on all such matters as 


dates. Lack of agreement- on minor 
maters resting on variant observation 
and accuracy of memory, is common, 


|and standing alone would not as a rule 


justify an exclusion order. 

After a reading and re-reading of the 
record in this case we think that the im- 
migration authorities acted arbitrarily 


jand unfairly in reaching their decision. | 


There is nothing in the record which 





| The full text of the opinion of the, 
jeourt, delivered by Judge Anderson, | 
| follows: 
| In September, 1927, Lee Wing You 
; sought admission to the United States 
as the foreign-born son of Lee Lin! 
Chong, a native-born American citizen. 
|R. S. See. 1993. The immigration of- 
\ficials excluded him, on the ground that 
|this relationship had not been reasonably | 
| established. 


‘Court Affirmed Decision 
| Without Hearing New Evidence | 


On habeas corpus, the court below, 
without hearing new evidence, affirmed 
this decision; thus, in effect, ruling that 
{there was no jurisdiction. If there was 
lany substantial evidence to support the 
leonclusion of the immigration officials, 
|the ruling was right. Fong Tan Jew 
|v. Tillinghast, 24 Fed. (2d) 632, and 





would warrant a finding that this Ameri- 
can citizen did not have a wife and three 
sons, as he and the two sons testify. 
The case falls under the principle laid 
down in Tisi v. Tod, 264 U. S. 181. “The 


{error of an administrative tribunal may, 


of course, be so flagrant as to convince 


a court that the hearing had was not a | 


fair one.” It is, in effect, ruled by our 


| decisions in Fong Tan Jew v. Tillinghast, 
|24 Fed. (2d) 632; Johnson v. Ng Ling 


Fong, 17 Fed. (2d) 11, 12, and Johnson 
v. Damon, 16 Fed. (2d) 65. Chang Sing 
v. Nagle, 22 Fed. (2d) 673, 674. 

Cf. Kwock Jan Fat v. White, 253 U.S. 
454, 464; Chin Yow v. United States, 2038 


|U. S. 8; Go Lun v. Nagle, 22 Fed. (2d) 


246; United States ex rel. Leong Ding v. 


| Brough, 22 Fed. (2d) 926; Whitefield v. | 
|Hanges, 222 Fed. 745; In re Chung Thet 


Poy, 13 Fed. (2d) 262. 

The decision must be reversed and the 
case stand for trial on the merits in the 
court below. . Then, if the Government 


|These possible violations of law, how-|¢ases cited; Johnson v. Ng Ling Fong, 17| has a case of fraud and perjury, it will 


;ever, appear, from the testimony, to 
haov been individual rather than offi- 
|cial. Other than such individual acts 
;of its officer, the only irregularity of 
the brewing company in its conduct un- 
| der its permit consisted in its allowance 
| to each of its employes of small portions 
|of beer manufactured by it prior to de- 
alcoholization, 


Plaintiff Not Notified. 


It appears, from the testimony, that 
prior to the passage of the National 
Prohibition Act, it was the custom of 
breweries to each day allow a certain 
| portion of beer to their employes, to be 
; drunk upon the premises. After the 
passage of the Prohibition Act and un- 


der the permits granted by it, the prac- | 


| tice continued, and for a time it existed 
without objection on the part of the pro- 

| hibition authorities. 

|. Shortly before the revocation in the 

| instant case, all of the beverage manu- 

|facturers in this prohibition area, with 

| the exception of the plaintiff herein, 


| practice. The plaintiff, not being noti- 
fied, continued. This continuance is the 
, only failure to obey the law which is 
j alleged against the corporation as such. 
| In our judgment the revocation of, 
} permit for 1927 and the refusal of per- 
mit for 1928 was not justified by the 
testimony before the Federal Prohibition 
Administrator. The plaintiff company 
|is a large corporation and has been in 
i existence for a number of years. Its 
| Stock is very widely held—much of it 
being held by trust estates and similar 
estates. 


Issue of Permit Ordered. 


This fact furnishes no justification for 
any distinct violations of law on the 
| paxt of the company, it is true, but it 


| does call for a reasonable and conserva- | 


tive judgment when that judgment 
means the financial ruin of the com 
pany. If such a permit-holder as the 
| present plaintiff reasonably and fairly 
| attempts to comply with the terms of 
its permit, and it is not charged with 
| selling and putting out beer of unlaw- 
ful alcoholic content, it should not be 
deprived of its permit upon a technical 
| interpretation of the prohibition law on 
|the part of the Prohibition Administra- 
| tor. 

Granting that the Prohibition Admin- 
jistrator is right in regard to the fur- 
| nishing of beer to employes, withdrawal 
!of permit would be justified only by 
| willful refusal to abide by the ruling 
| after distinct notice of the ruling and 
| the penalty for failing to abide by it 
i had been given. 

An order will be ma“: vacating the 

i f the permit of the plaintiff 


| revocation 0 
by the Federal Prohibition Administra- 
tor and ordering the issue of a permit 
for,the present year. 

July 28, 1928. 


gress has enacted laws which are in- 
jtended for the relief of bondsmen, but 
junder certain restrictions and limita- 
tions, those limitations must be observed 
by the court. It might be that our Cir- 
{cuit Court of Appeals would feel in- 
,clined to adopt the more liberal con- 
|struction of the statute, as indicated by 
the District Court cases cited, but in the 
light of the decisions from two Circuits 
jand the opinion by Judge Sanborn from 
jour own Circuit where the question of 
|default was considered as applying to 
the defendant in the criminal case, I am 
not inclined to so hold. 

For the reasons stated the petition will 
be denied, reserving to the defendants 
|their proper exceptions. 

July 27, 1928, 





|Fed. (2d) 11, 12. | 

The evidence consists of the testimony | 
of three witnesses,—the alleged father, | 
jhis son 19 years old, Lee Bok Wah, ad- 
| mitted as such in 1922, and the applicant, 
{15 years old. The father was born in 
California, and has made four trips to 
China. The three witnesses are in full 
agreement as to the important facts— 
that the family consists of the father 
j and the mother, Wong She, and three 
; sons, the youngest four years old, still! 
;at home in China with his mother. There | 
iis also pretty general agreement among | 
{the three as to the relatives, living and 
dead, of the layout of the village of 23 | 
jor 24 houses, and the names and mar- 
jriage status, ete., of the occupants of 


{the various houses. 


The cross-examination took the wide } 
| scope described by Judge Rudkin in Go 
;Lun v. Nagle, 22 Fed. (2d) 246, 247, and 
‘by Judge Bingham in Johnson v. Ng 
;Ling Fong, 17 Fed. (2d) 11, 12. It was 
jnot directed to matters bearing even in- 
|directly on the relationship in question; 
|the endeavor was to find discrepancies 
{among the witnesses as to the rows of 
|houses, the occupants thereof, the mon- 
lument or marker over grandparents’ 
| graves, etc. 

So proceeding, the immigration tribu- 
nals succeeded in developing some very 
slight discrepancies on matters purely 
|colilateral on which they ground their 
finding that the relationship is not rea- 
sonably established. 
|tie phrase must not be allowed to dis- 
| guise the real situation. There is here 
{no room for honest error. The family 
exists as the three witnesses describe 


} 


| 


But this euphemis- | 


have full opportunity to show it. 

The decree of the District Court is re- 
versed, and the case is remanded to that 
court for further proceedings not incon- 
sistent with this opinion. 

Johnson, Circuit Judge, dissents, 

July 30, 1928. 


Ship Must Exercise 
Unusual Care in Fog 


Moving Vessel Liable for Col- 
lision With Anchored Dredge. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, OWNER OF 
U. S. “E. D. LAKE CHARLES,” 
STEAMSHIP “SKkRAMSTAD.” A. D. No. 
117, District CourRT FOR THE SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 

The Court herein held a moving vessel 


‘liable for a collision with an anchored | 


dredge in a ship channel. 

Vessels navigating in a fog, the Court 
| held, have no right to speculate upon the 
jnature and character of a vessel giving 


ja signal, when such a vessel cannot be; 


seen. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Hutcheson follows: 

Libel for collision with dredge anchored 
in the channel for the purpose of work- 
ing there. 

The collision occurred during a thick 
fog, libellant says, because the “Skrams- 
|tad”’ was operated negligently; both be- 
cause she was not operated at a speed 
which would permit her to stop after 
sighting an object ahead, and because, 


| 





it, unless the record as a whole furnishes 
some basis, upon which reasonable, 
truth-seeking minds can ground a con- 
{clusion of fraud and perjury on the part 
of all three witnesses. There is no con- 
| flicting evidence, direct or indirect, on 
jthe question of relationship. As noted 


} 


{solute agreement on the vital issue of 
|relationship and as to who the family 
‘are. We assume that these tribunals 
‘are not bound by the rules of evidence 
| applicable in a jury trial. But they are 
bound by the rules of reason and logic,— 
by what is commonly referred to as com- 
mon sense. Compare Commonwealth v. 
Jeffries, 7 Allen, 548, 563; State v. La- 
page, 57 N. H. 288; 1 Wigmore Evi- 
dence, Secs. 12, 18, 34. 


Cites Court Opinion 
On Weight on Discrepancies 


We agree fully with Judge Rudkin’s | 


observation in Go Lun v. Nagle, supra: 
“We may say at the outstart that dis- 
crepancies in testimony, even as to col- 
lateral and immateral matters, may be 
such as to raise a doubt as to the credi- 
bility of the witnesses and warrant ex- 
clusion; but this cannot be said of every 
discrepancy that may arise. We do not 
all observe the same things, or recall 
them in the same way, and an American 
‘citizen cannot be excluded, or denied the 
iright of entry, because of immaterial 
and unimportant discrepancies in testi- 
|mony covering a multitude of subjects.” 
When Congress vested in these admin- 
istrative tribunals the power of de- 
termining family relationship and citi- 
zenship, it freed them from the technical 
methods of proof that courts have, but 
not from the obligation of seeking the 
truth with open and reasonable minds. 
Careful study of the record and of the 
statements by the immigration tribunals 
| . . : . 
;of the grounds for their conclusions 
!leads us to believe that there was. no 
substantial evidence on which to base an 
exclusion order. There were only a few 
discrepancies of a collateral and inconse- 


above, the three witnesses were in ab- | 


if this is not so, she was decidedly neg- 
\ligent in that, a moving vessel in a‘thick 
|fog, she collided with’a dredge which 
jshe knew was anchored in that vicinity. 
| Improper Signals Alleged. 

Those on the “Skramstad” say that 
the collision would not have occurred but 
for the fact that those on the dredge 
failed to give the proper fog signals, and 
when they did give any signal gave a 
misleading signal, which the “Skrams- 
|tad” took for a signal from a moving 
vessel for the purpose of a port-to-port 
passage. 

It is conceded that the “Skramstad” 
{aoe the burden of exonerating herself 
ifrom fault, but it is claimed that she 
‘has fully done this. While the testimony 
|of all those on the “Skramstad” is that 
she heard no fog signal, the testimony 
of those on the dredge is that they re- 
peatedly and loudly gave them. 

While it is difficult to believe that 
ithose on the “Skramstad” would have 
continued to bear down on the dredge if 
they had heard her signals, this difficulty 
is not sufficient, in my opinion, to over- 
{come the positive testimony of those on 
the dredge. 

Warning Blast Heard. 

Apart from this, however, 
on the dredge failed to give the fog 
+Signals, it is admitted by those on the 
“Skramstad” that they heard a warning 
{blast in time to avoid the collision and 
| would have avoided it if they had not be- 
lieved that the signal was a_ passing 
signal ‘rom a moving vessel. 

Vessels navigating in a fog have no 
jright to speculate upon the nature and 
character of a vessel giving a signal, 
when such a vessel cannot be seen, and 
it is their duty to immediately come to a 
stop until they know what they are 
doing. 

In this case the collision is solely attrib- 
utable to the “Skramstad,” either be- 
cause she came on knowing the dredge 
was anchored in those waters and in dis- 
regard of the dredge’s warning fog 
signals, if they were given, which I be- 


| 
| 





To the same birth-date of this | 


if those | —— 


Claims on Apparatus 
For Treating Fruit 
Disallowed on Appeal 


Examiner Upheld in Denying 
Patentability in Part of 
Prior Art Put to 
New Use. 


EX PARTE BROGDEN. APPEAL No. 13918, 
BoARD OF APPEALS FOR THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1680260 for Fruit Treating 
|Apparatus was issued August 7, 1928, to 
|Ernest M. Brodgen, on application 518- 
{033, filed November 26, 1921. 

Messrs. Steward & McKay for appli- 
cant. 
| Claims 1 and 3, covering apparatts 
|\for applying a coating material to fresh 
fruit, such as oranges were held unpat- 
jentable over a similar apparatus used 
\for washing such fruit, it being stated 
jthat it would seem an analogous use to 
japply a coating material, as paraffin, in- 
|stead of water, to the fruit by the use 
\of the apparatus. 

Before Assistant Commissioner Moore, 
| Examiners-in-Chief Ide and Landers. The 
jfull text of the decision of the Board 
}of Appeals follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1 and 8 of which claim 1 is illus- 
trative: 

1. Fruit treating apparatus which com- 
prises the combination, with fruit brush- 
ing or polishing rolls cooperating to pro- 
vide an inclined runway, and means for 
delivering fruit to said runway substan- 
|tially at its upper end, of applying means 
|cooperating with said rolls to apply coat- 
|ing material to fruit substantially only 
‘as it enters said runway. 

The reference relied upon is: Howard, 
| 1,025,062, Apr. 30, 1912; 
| The invention relates to apparatus for 
japplying a coating material to fresh 
'fruit, such as oranges. The fruit in 
leaving the drier 11 passes over a slop- 
ing chute board 13 on to the polishing 
jrolls 15. A strip of yielding absorbent 
material 12 is placed over the chute 13 
and contains the coating material. As 
the fruit rolls over this surface a slight 
amount of coating material adheres to 
it and this materflial is uniformly dis- 
\tributed over the surface of the fruit by 
the rolls 15. 

The patent to Howard discloses a 
similar arrangement of rolls with an in- 
clined chute for conducting the fruit 
into position on the rolls. Howard uses 
his - -~pratus for cleaning purposes and 
provides a plurality of sprinkler mem- 
bers 37 above the rolls for applying 
‘water to the fruit while on the latter. 

The rejection is based on the ground 
that it would not be invention to use 
Howard’s apparatus for applying appel- 
j\lant’s coating material to the fruit, and 
that since but a slight amount of such 
material as compared with water would 
be necessary there would be no invention 
in omitting all of the sprinklers except 
the one at the entrance to the rolls. It 
is believed the rejection is well founded, 
It would seem an analogous use to apply 
;a coating material, as paraffin, instead of 
|water, to the fruit by the use of the 
Howard apparatus. Of course in the 
application of any fluid the applying 
means will be so regulated as to furnish 
the desired amount of fluid. 

It is noted that~claims only slightly 
[mene specific than the ones under rejec- 
ition have been allowed. It is believed 
|the allowed claims define the invention 
appellant has made in its broadest terms, 
| Claims 1 and 3 are not regarded as in- 
| cluding any structural features which 


differentiate patentably from the How- 


jard device, 


| The decision of the examiner is af- 
| firmed, 








v.| 
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'Year’s Financial Statistics 
For Alabama Summarized 


| [Continued from Page | 

and amounts paid for hunting and fish- 
ing privileges. The sales tax on gaso- 
line amounted to $1,864,191 in 1927, this 
law becoming effective in January, 1927, 

The increased percentage shown for 
| business and nonbusiness licenses in 
1927 was principally due to the inclusion 
of the sales tax on gasoline. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing September 30, 1927, was $41,- 
563,282. Of this amount $22,150,000 was 
for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $41,- 
554,136, or $16.34 per capita. In 1926 
the per capita net debt was $13.67, and 
in 1917, $5.80. 

The increased per capita net debt 
{noted for 1927 was principally due to 
bond issues for highways, docks, and 
harbors. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
| Alabama subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $1,121,993,430; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $7,292,957; and the per 
capita levy, $2.87. In 1926 the per cap- 
ita levy was $2.76, and in 1917, $1.86, 


Gold Standard Reestablished 
By 30 Countries Since 1923 


[Continued from Page.?.] 

deem its notes in gold or gold exchange, 

1928—May 1: Norway.—Restriction 
on gold exports ceased and exemptién 
of the Bank of Norway from obligation 
to redeem its notes in gold expired. 

1928—May 14: Greece.—Bank of 
{Greece opened under legal obligation to 
lredeem its notes in gold exchange. 

1928—June 25: France.—New mone. 
tary law became effective under which 
jthe restrictions on gold exports ceased 
jand the Bank of France was placed un- 
der obligations to redeem its notes in 
gold. 





eect ata gene 
lieve the evidence establishes, or if they 
were not giveti, because she came on 
after she admits that she heard the 
signal, without taking proper precau- 


tions. 
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Shows Increase 


Religious Census Reveals Gains in Sunday Schoods;: Ex 
penditures Higher in 1926 Than in 1916. 


The Department of Commerce re- 
cently announced that, according to the 
returns, there were inthe United States 
6,226 churches of the Churches of Christ 
in 1926, with 433,714 members, as conm- 
peard with 5,570 churches and 317,937 
members reported in 1916. The full text 
of the report follows: 

The total expenditures for 1926, as 
reported by 5,974 churches, amounted to 
$3,961,310, including $3,222,998 for cur- 
rent expenses and improvements, $596,- 
848 for benevolences, missions, etc.. and 
$141,969 not classified. The total ex pendi- 
tures reported by 2,168 churches in 1916 
were $679,191. 

The value of church edifices 


‘ Cinclud- 
ing furniture and equipment), 


as re- 


ported by 5,089 churches for 1926, was | 


$16,400,588, which may be 
with $5,644,096 _ reported 
churches in 1916. 


compared 
by 4,373 


Of the 6,226 churches reporting in 
——— ~> 


Number of 
churches. 
1926. 1916. 
6,226 5,570 


896 


Total 
Urban 
Rural 
Maine .. 
New York .. 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Tlinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Towa 
Missouri wees 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
_ Kansas 
Virginia wa 
WONT VERMEMENM nc et taens 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia . 
Florida 
Kentucky . 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
‘Texas 
Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona . 
Washington 
Oregon 23 
California Peels LATE 35 
*Other States ..... 1 
*States having less than three church 
value of church edifices). tincluded in the 


Total Membership of Church of Christ i 


Unritep Stress Datty 


Over Ten Year Period 


1926, 896 were located in urban terri- 
tory (incorporated places of 2,500 in- 
habitants or more) and 5,330 were in 
rural areas. Of the total membership, 
104,571 were in the urban churches and| 
329,143 in the rural churches; and of| 
the total expenditures 875 urban churches | 
jreported $1,784,775 and 5,099 rural| 
churches, $2,176,535. The value of church} 
|property reported by 719 urban churches| 
lwas $7,402,986 and that reported by| 
14,370 rural churches was $8,997,552. 
Sunday schools were reported by 4,404 
ichurches of this denomination in 1926, 
lwith 20,595 officers and teachers and 
274,571 scholars. The number of officers 
aud teachers in the Sunday schools as| 
reported for 1916 was 15,213 and the} 
inumber of scholars, 167,809. | 

The more important data  ffor the| 
Church of Christ are shown by States 
lin the following table. All figures for| 
|1926 are prelimirary ond subject to cor- 
rection, 








Value of church 
edifices: 1926. 
Churches 
reporting. 
5,089 
719 
4,370 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Membership. 
1926. 1916. 
433,714 
104,571 
329,143 
117 ° Vraqiees 
182 B . Tees | 
135 114,530 
257 444,500 | 
691,000 | 
327,350 
239,100 | 
191,400 | 
652,900 | 
17,000 
49,650 
395,476 | 
30,800 
648,065 | 
19,900 | 
12,800 | 
106,400 | 
566,150 | 
920,810 | 
2,825,002 | 
1,094,446 


Amount. | 
$16,400,538 
7,402,986 | 
8,997,552 | 


4,076,250 


9,350 | 

86,100 

99,400 

16,800 | 

39,800 

39,050 

267,000 | 

195,875 

es (or less than three churches reporting 
amount shown for “Other States.” | 





Reorganization Plan 


OfRailway Approved 


Appellate Court Finds Claims 
Of Unsecured Creditors 
Wgre Fairly Handled. 


(Continued from Page 4-] 

tors. While counsel for appellants con- 
tend that they have particular rights be- 
cause of the character of the contracts 
involving them, yet we deem that matter 
finally settled on the former appeal to 
this court (294 Fed. 32) wherein the 
same contention was a major issue and 
the court there held (as stated by Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, 271 U. S. at page 
450) appellants “to be unsecured’ contract 
creditors.” 

The record is bare of details as to the 
condition, value or needs of these prop- 
erties, Appellees seem to have taken it 
for granted that the knowledge of the 
chancellor, gained through intimate and 
extended experience therewith, was suffi- 
cient. This is doubtless true in so far as 
a determination by the chancellor was 
concerned, but *his court is entiz ~ly lack- 
ing in such Experience and, therefore, in 
such knowledge. The record is unsatis-| 
factory in this regard and not to be| 
commended. | 

On the other hand, appellants declined 
to introduce any testimony as to the fair- 
ness of the plan on the ground that such! 
question should not be determined in con- 
hection with the motion to confirm the 
sale under a bid which included the plan 
of reorganization. When the court ruled) 
against such position, they asked for no| 
continuance nor extension of the hearing| 
to afford them an opportunity to present 
evidence bearing on the claimed unfair-| 
ness of the plan—such as value of the! 
equity in the property and the amount of| 
new money needed, etcetera. 


Appellants Rights Said 
To Have Been Protected | 


We have no doubt of the propriety of| 
the ruling of the chancellor in holding) 
the hearing at that time. Appellant’s| 
rights were abundantly protected by ac-| 
cording them the right to file their claim, 
when it should ripen into such through) 
an election by the purchaser to abandon| 
the terminal contract; the passage of the 
property from the receiver should not 
have been delayed; and the question of 
the fairness of the plan could then be 
determined once for all as to interested 
parties. There is, however, enough in| 
the record to obtain an outline of the! 
essential matters, 

The properties involved are a large) 
railway system operating more than| 
8,000 miles of trackage extending| 
through or imto several States. By Sep-| 
tember 27, 1915, the old company, or 
companies, Were unable to pay current 
debts; a bill was filed by an wnsecured 
creditor and a receiver appointed upon| 
that day. Subsequent defaults in bond 
interest resulted in various foreclosure 
suits. All of these actions were con- 
solidated in the present cause. 

On the above date, the old company; 
had outstanding a floating indebtedness 
of over $2,000,000; owed large sums for'| 
materials and _ supplies; was in arrears 
in payment of outstanding vouchers for! 
over $1,000,000, issued for ordinary cur-| 
rent operations; had no means to meet 
its immeciate operating expenses; many 
creditors were pressing for payment;| 
numerous suits had been filed wherein! 
‘attachments and other processes had is-| 
sued and there was great danger that 
‘the lines of railroad would be broken up 
and its rolling stock and other property, 
‘taken from it, thereby preventing opera- 
tion. 

At that time, it and its constituent} 
‘properties, had outstanding secured in-| 
‘debtedness Of about $140,000,000 carry-| 
‘ing an annual interest charge in excess 
‘of $6,500,000. The same companies had 
‘outstanding rmore than $13,000,000 of pre-| 
‘ferred and more than $63,000,000 of com-| 


|contrary. 


|rights, no reorganization would be neces- 


veals that the amount of interest then 
in default on secured obligation was! 
over $33,386,000. j 

The receiver operated and improved! 
the property. By October 1, 1921, he had 
made capital expenditures of $17,550,000) 
for improvement to roadway and struc-| 
tures and $11,450,000 for new equipment | 
and improvements to existing equipment, 
resulting in improved operating ef- 
ficiency. 

There is no denial nor qualification of | 
the above facts. They reveal a hope-! 
lessly embarrassed railway system, nec- | 
essary to be kept in operation, with a! 
crushing burden of debt, by far the 
larger amount of which indebtedness was 
secured by liens. This badly insolvent | 
property had been in receivership for) 
more than six years. There is no hint 
that continued operation by the receiver 
could ever have resulted in extrication! 
and the constantly accruing: interest on 
secured indebtedness convinces to the! 

The creditors (secured and general) | 
and the stockholders had their money in| 
these companies; it had been conclusively | 
demonstrated that the earnings (before 
and during the receivership) could not) 
possibly take care of the existing ob-! 
ligations; the size and character of the; 
property and business prevented all hope 
of realization through sale to persons not | 
already involved; the substantial value 


of the property was as a going concern; (junior to the Prior Lien Mortgage) was | A, 5 per cent, ranking for interest from| 
to secure an authorized bond issue of | January 1, 1922; (3) 100 shares common} 


the paramount obligation to continue | 
service to the public existed. Clearly, 
the only thing to be done was for those ! 
interested to erect anew financial struc- | 
ture which would involve altered financial | 
and legal relationships to the property. | 
This the Plan of Reorganization was de- 
signed to accomplish. 


Insolvency Is Basis 
For Special Consideration 


The reorganization of an_ insolvent 
business involves considerations (prac- | 
tical and legal) not present in the re- 
organization of a solvent business, Al- 
most always (except to conform to some | 
legal requirement) the latter are volun- 
tary matters of purely business policy, 
not intended to nor resulting in dis-! 
turbance of existing legal rights of 
creditors or stockholders—they are car- 
ried through in strict conformity to such 
rights—the purpose being to better an! 
existing condition. 

The former are compelled by the in- 
exorable logic of a hard situation; are 
designed to save as much as may be from 
impending wreckage and always involve! 
changes in the existing legal rights of! 
some (often all) of those having such} 
rights in connection with the property in- 
volved. If the situation could be cared) 
for along lines of the then existing legal 


sary. We are concerned here with a 
plan which alters the legal rights and re-! 
lations of every class interested in this! 
property. While our primary concern is 
with the alteration in the legal rights 
and relations of general creditors and 
while our determination must depend} 
upon the relative treatment of such 
creditors and of the old stockholders, yet! 
the plan is a unit and treatment of the 
above two classes cannot be compre- 
hended in its entirety unless the whole! 
set up of the plan be considered. 

The plan cared for 21 classes inter- 
ested in the property—18 classes of se- 
cured creditors, unsecured creditors, pre- 
ferred stockholders and common stock- 
holders. This was to be accomplished 
through only two grades of mortgage 
bonds and only two classes of stock. The 
contemplated mortgages were a Prior 
Lien Mortgage and a Cumulative Ad- 
justment Mortgage. 

The Prior Lien Mortgage was to se- 
cure an authorized bond issue of $250,- 
000,000 divided into Series A bonds 
(bearing 5 per cent,) Series B (bearing 
4 per cent) and Series C (bearing 6 per 
cent), of which $52,942,752 (Series A) 





and $27,236,000 (Series B) were to be! 


issued to care for secured claims; $12,-| 
894,570 (Series C) to be offered to stock- 
holders; the remainder, $156,926,678, to 
be reserved for future use by the new 
company. 








mon stock. The final order of sale re- 


The Cumulative Adjustment Mortgage 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
presenta clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


President of the 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

United States, 


vey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, isa work which wi'l enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


Building Statistics for Nation Are Collected 
Through Federal, State and City Cooperation 


Topic 


33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Sixty-Fifth Article—Collection of Building Statistics. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By Ethelbert Stewart. 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


N THE matter of the publication of information as 
to building permits the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is not only cooperating with a 
number of States but with a far greater number 

of cities. 


Shortly after the work was begun the number of 
cities tabulated was 276. Of these one-third had to be 
visited by special agents before the information could 
be secured. This was in 1922. To show how rapidly 
the spirit of cooperation with the Bureau has grown, 
the number of cities covered in 1927 was 306, 283 of 
them reporting direct while 23, or 7% per cent, had 


1% 
to be visited by agents. The nature of this work 
outlined below: 


Early in 1921 the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics took over from the Geological Survey the 
work of collecting information concerning building per- 
mits issued in the principal cities of the United States 
and ai that time collected data relating to the calendar 
year 1920, 


is 


* * 


'PHE chief interest of the Geological Survey had been 

in the kind of material used in the construction 
of buildings, and the Survey’s report showed such in- 
formation only. When the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
took over the work public interest was centered not 
so much in material used as in the kind of buildings 
being erected. People were primarily interested in 
getting a place in which to live. There was an acute 
housing shortage due to the check in building opera 
tions.caused by the World War. 


The Bureau for this reason was chiefly interested 
in ascertaining how many new housing units were 
being built. Was there building enough to provide for 
the increase in population and to take care of the 
shortage caused by lack of building in earlier years? 


~ 


With this in mind the Bureau completely changed 
the questionnaire, which now calls for the number and 
cost of the different kinds of new buildings and for 
alterations and repairs. In connection with new resi- 
dential buildings, inquiry is made as to the number 
of families provided for. These figures are presented 
by cities and totals. With this information it is pos- 
sille to determine at least in a general way whether 
a city is building enough new homes to care for its 
population. Since permits are usually issued some time 
in advance of the starting of a building, it is also 
possible to gauge with fair accuracy the chances for 
employment in the building trades in the several cities. 
Further, building permit figures are a barometer of 
general business in that they show the change in the 
amount of money that is to be spent for building ma- 


compiling the figures and sending them to the Bureau. 
Many of the cities were accustomed to preparing re- 
ports for local purposes in some form or other. Gen- 
erally, such reports were very brief and the reports 
differed radically in form as between the cities. The 
necessity was stressed for detailed and uniform reports 
and each year there has been a better response to the 
Bureau’s inquiry. 


From the beginning it has been necessary to send 
Bureau agents to some cities to compile the data from 
the city records, as inspectors stated they were unable 
to compile the report because they were too busy or 
short of office help. Each succeeding year, however, 
there has been better cooperation and a larger per- 
centage of cities are compiling returns and many of 
them have adopted the Bureau forms for their own 
regular reports. 


* * * 


N 1921 there were no State bureaus, so far as known, 
collecting information concerning building permits 
issued. One of the first things attempted by the Fed- 
eral Bureau was to arouse not only the interest of the 
several cities, but the labor bureaus of the several 
States as well. Letters were sent to the building 
inspectors of the cities and to State officials empha- 
sizing the importance of collecting building permit 
figures. Whenever an agent was sent out to compile 
the figures, he was told to urge cooperation. 


From time to time State bureaus and Commissions 
have taken up this line of statistical work. At the 
present time Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Illinois and Pennsylvania are engaged in such work 
and are coaperating with the Federal Bureau. They 
are using schedules practically identical with those of 
the Federal Bureau and are collecting data not only 
from cities above 25,000 but also in some cases from 
those below 25,000 which have records concerning per- 
mits issued. A few cities report to both the State and 
the Federal Bureau, but in the main the Federal Bu- 
reau drops direct contact with the city when the State 
takes up the work. The State makes the collection and 
duplicates of the reports are then made by the State 
and mailed to the Federal Bureau; thus duplication of 


reports by city officials is eliminated. 
* * Pa 

Ps 1921 the Bureau obtained reports from only 196 

cities having a population of 35,000 and over, the 
figures being for 1920, The next year the list of cities 
was enlarged to include all cities of 25,000 or over 
according to the 1920 census. In 1926 the inquiry was 
further enlarged to include cities that had reached 
25,000 since 1920 as shown by estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census. 


In 1921 reports were received for 265 cities, 35 per 
cent of which were obtained by sending agents to 
compile the figures, Each succeeding year a larger 
percentage of reports are obtained by correspondence 
and it was necessary to send agents to compile the 
figures in only 23 of the 306 cities covered. Thus, the 
ing agents from 35 per cent of all cities covered in 
spirit of cooperation has reduced the expense of send- 
collecting 1921 reports to only 7.5 per cent of all cities 


| 


| Bateson, W. Howard. 


| Boyd, Gladys Lillian. 


| 
| 





\thorized stock ($15,500,000) to be 


terial and for the employment of labor. 


*.* * 


HE data are gathered by use 

which is sent to the building 
missioner of the several cities. 
asked to cooperate with the Burea 


Copyright, 


$100,000,000, interest (not above 7 per 
cent) payable only out of net income and 
cumulative after January 1, 1925, re- 
deemable at par and accrued interest on 
any interest day and convertible into 7 
per cent preferred stock prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1932; of which $51,973,756 was to 
be issued in settlement of secured claims 
and for “other reorganization purposes”; 
$5,526,244 to be offered to stockholders 


land $42,500,000 reserved for future use 


by the new company. The preferred 
stock (in series) was authorized for 


| $200,000,000 in shares of $100 par value, 


interest (not above 8 per cent) cumula- 
tive after January 1, 1928, with prefer- 
ential assets rights over common stock; 
the immediate issue being Series A 
(bearing 7 per cent interest and redeem- 
able at 110 per cent), of which $24,500,- 
000 was to be used in settlement of se- 


leured claims and for “other reorganiza- 


tion purposes”; the balance of the au- 
is- 


sued or reserved for conversion of 


| Cumulative Adjustment bonds or for fu- | 


ture corporate purposes. Common stock 
authorized was 2,500,000 non-par shares, 
of which 20,322 shares to be used in 
settlement of secured claims 
“other reorganization purposes,” 762,833 
shares to be offered to stockholders and 
1,716,845 for future corporate purposes. 


The terms of participation as to each | 
jof the 18 classes of secured obligations, 
as to general creditors, as to old pre-' 


ferred stock and as to old common stock 
are Set forth in detail. As to the secured 


obligations it is enough, at this point, to} 
is not challenged; | 


say that the Plan 
varies as to each class and uses Prior 
Lien Bonds of both series, Adjustment 


and for} 


in collecting data 


for 1927. 


In the next article, to be published in the 


of a questionnaire 
inspector or com- 
These officials are 
u to the extent of 


Labor Statist 


American Re 


1928, by The United 


| stock, 


{| To common stock, per 100 shares (par 
; value $10,000), on payment of $25 per 


share: (1) $1,750 prior Lien Mortgage | 


| Bonds, Series C, 6 per cent, carrying in- 
;trest from January 1, 1922; (2) $750 
Adjustment Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 
15 per cent, ranking for interest from 
; January 1, 1922; (3) 100 shares common 
| Stock, 

| To unsecured creditors, per $100 of 
claim (claim to include allowed amount 
| with interest to January 1, 1922) on 
| payment of $18 per $100 of claim includ- 
|ing such interest: (1) $14 Prior Lien 
| Mortgage Bonds, Series C, 6 per cent 
carrying interest from January 1, 1922; 
|(2) $6 Adjustment Mortgage Bonds, 
Series A, 5 per cent, ranking for inter- 
lest from January 1, 1922; (83) 1 share 
}common stock. 

| Equalizing the three offers on the 
basis of the same amount of par or face 


value, ($100) of stock or debt, for pur- | 


poses of comparison, the results are: 

Preferred Stock, payment of $20 gets 

| (1) $14 Prior Lien Bonds; (2) $6 Ad- 
justment Bonds; 
stock. 
Common Stock, payment of $25 gets 
| (1) $17.50 Prior Lien Bonds; (2) $7.50 
| Adjustment Bonds; (3) 1 share common 
stock, 

Unsecured Creditor, payment of $18 
}gets (1) $14 Prior Lien Bonds; (2) $6 
Adjustment Bonds; (3) 1 share common 
| stock. 
To be continued in the issue of 
August 28. 


Navy Orders 


Bonds, Preferred Stock (Series A), com- | 


mon stock and cash in various combina- 
tions and amounts but in no instance 
recognized the priority of any secured 


|creditor by offering him new securities | 


of a higher grade than any offered to any 


jeclass junior to him. 


Two Offers Are Made 
To Unsecured Creditors 


There were two offers, in the alter- 
native, to the unsecured creditors and 
one each to the preferred and to the 


common stockholders. The offers to the! 


stockholders and one of the two offers to 
such creditors were, in essence, purely 
bond subscription offers. The other offer 
to the creditors was entirely different. 
For convenience, the three subscription 
offers will be considered first. They were 
as follows: 7 

To preferred stock, per 100 shares 
(par value $10,000), on payment of $20 
per share: (1) $1,400 prior Lien Mort- 
gage Bonds, Series C, 6 per cent, carry- 
ing interest from January 1, 1922; (2) 
$600 Adjustment Mortgage Bonds, Series 


| Subm. Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to Navy 
| Yard, Mare Is., Calif. 

Comdr. Eugene H. Tricou (S. C.), det. 
| Nav. Air Sta. San Diego, Calif.; to Navy 
Yard, Phila., Pa. 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles V, McCarty (S. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Pennsylvania; to Subm. Base, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Capt. Henry Williams (C. C.), det. Navy 
| Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to Bu. C. & R. E 


|_ Ch. Gun, Alvin W. MeCoy, to duty U. S. S. | 


Maryland. 

Gun, Glen R. Ringquist, det. U. S. S. 
| Whitney; to Nav. Ammun. Depot, Furt Mif- 
| flin, Phila, Pa. 
| Ch. Carp. George A. Sipzer, det. 3rd Nay. 
Dist.; to U. S. S. Nevada. 


} 
| 


| Army Orders 


Capt. (now Maj.) William H. Jastebm, 
Cav., orders of March 21 amended: to re- 
port for duty as student at General Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Second Lieut. George H. Steel, Air Corps, 
from Aberdeen, Md., to Langley Field. Va. 


issue of August 28, 


cuss cooperation in the 


(8) 1 share common | 


| Comdr. Thomas J. Bright (S. C.), to act | 


the Commissioner of 
ics, Ethelbert Stewart, will dis- 
compilation of ‘‘An 
marriage Table.” 


States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


The resignation of Chap. John Richard 
Carroll of his commission as an officer in 
the Army is accepted by the President. 

First Lieut. Lawrence G. Smith, Cav., 
from Athens, Ga., to Camp Marfa, Tex. 


Lieut. Col. Robert Lee Cole, Inf. Res., to 
active duty at Washington, D. C. 

Following-named E, C. officers to report 
to director of Army Industrial College, 
Washington, D. C.: Capt. Paul M. Ellman, 
Capt. Walter D. Luplow. 


Lieut. Col. Elliott J. Dent, E. C., to re- 
port to the director of the Army Industrial 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. William 
Corps Res., from Washington, 
Langley Field, Va. 

Maj. Gerald Goeffrey Griffith. Signal 
Corps Res., to report for duty to person in 
charge of Washington-Alaska military cable 
and telegraph system. 

The resignation of First Lieut. Duncan 
Hodges, Signal Corps, of his commission as 
an officer in the Army is accepted by the 
President. 

Maj. William S. Shieds, Med. Corp, from 
San Francisco, Calif., to Denver, Colo. 

Following-named first lieutenants of the 
|Med. Corps from Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., to Army Medical 
| School, Washington, D. C.: James E, Brack- 
bill, Louis H. C’:n, jr, Harvey F. Hendrick- 
son, William H. Lawson, Clifford V. Mor- 
j}gan, William D. North, Warren L. Whitten, 
William V. Wilkerson, Chr-les W. Williams, 
|James E. Yarbrough, Charles T. Young. 

Following-named first lieutenants of the 
Med. Corps to Army Medical School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from place indicated, from 
Denver, Colo., Seth Gayle, jr., James P. 
|Cooney, Oliver K. Niess* from Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., Walter F. Heine, Martin T. 
Meyers, Neb L. Miller, Carl M. Rylander. 

Maj. James Stewart, Q. M. C. Res, to 
active duty at New York City. 

Capt. Arthur John Graf, Q. M. C. Res., to 
lactive duty at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Capt. Rudolph Leon Duncan, Signal Corps 
Res., to active duty at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Lieut. Col. Walter Clifford Ninman, Inf. 
Res,, to active duty at Washington, D, C. 

Tech. Sgt. Thomas White, Air Corps, will 
be placed upon the retired list at Langley 
Field, Va. 

Lieut. Col. Seth W. Cook, Air Corps, 
designated commandant of Air Corps Tech- 
nical School, Chanute Field, Rantoul, IIl., 
vice Maj. William C, McChord, relieved, 

The resignation of First Lieut. Willard 
Leslie Isaacs, Inf., of his commission in the 
|Army is accepted by the President. 

First Lieut. Tyree R. Horn, Field Art., 
detailed in Signal Corps; to report to com- 
manding general 2d Division Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. 

Capt. John P. Tillman, Q. M. C., to finance 
department is announced. 

Lieut. Col. Lloyd L, Smith, Med. Corps, 
jfrom Denver, Colo, to San _ Francisco, 
| Calif. 
| Lieut. Col. Frederic H. Smith, Coast Art. 
|Corps, orders of June 28 revoked; relieved 
from duty as Chief of Coast Cav., Wash- 
jington, D. C., and his name is placed upon 
the detached officers’ list. 

First Lieut. William Frederick Stauff, 
|Dentel Corps Res. from Boston, Mass., to 
his home, Tottenville, Long Island, New 
York. he 
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American academy 


Armstrong, 


Associated factory 


| Clement, Ernest 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


eign languages, 


Library of Congress card 


of arts and letters. A 
catalogue of a memorial exhibition of the 
works of Joseph Pennell (kindly lent by 
Mr. John F. Braun of Philadelphia) at 
the American academy of arts and let- 
ters. (Academy publiéation, no. 56.) 53 p. 
N. Y., American academv of arts and let- 
ters, 1927, 28-9401 


Lady 
(Representative 
London, G. Howe itd, 
28-17519 

mutual fire insurance 
companies. Rules for installing dry-pipe 
sprinkler equipments, with descriptions 
and directions for setting, testing and 
maintaining dry-pipe valves and acceler- 
ating devices. 1928. 144 p,, illus. Boston, 
Mass., Inspection department, Associated 
factory mutual fire insurance companies, 
1928. 28-17629 
Selling the lesson, 
sales psychology applied in the class- 
room. 48p. Fargo, N. D,, 1927. 28-17258 
Blanchard, Arthur Horac:. Elements of 
highway engineering, by...and Roger 
I. Morrison. 2nd ed., rewritten and re- 
set. 350 p, illus. N.Y, J. Wiley, 1928. 
28-17494 

Beaui.ont, John Hertert. The course of 
pollen tube growth in the apple. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Minnesota, 1925. 
Published as Paper no, 609 of the Jour- 
nal series of the Minnesota Agricultural 
experiment station.) p. 373-399, illus. 
Minneapolis, 1927. 28-17628 
Manual for diabetics, 
. and Marion PD. Stalsmith, intro- 
Rev. ed. 


Martin Donisthorpe. 
Stanhope. 
Dp. 


Hester 
women,) 96 
1927. 


by 
auction by F. G. Banting, M. D. 
90 p.,, illu. N. Y., Funk & Weargnalls, 
1928. 28-17499 
Brady, Kathryne Helen. The dream path. 
31 pe Denvey Col., 1928. 28-17654 
Bryan, Enoch Albert. Historical sketch of 
the State college of Washingtom, 1890- 
1925. 556 p., illus. 

and the associated students, 1928. 
28-17669 


Cardigan, Chandos Sydney Cedric Brudenell- 


Bruce, earl of, 1904. Youth goes east. 223 
p. London, Nash & Grayson, 1928. 
28-17650 


| Connes, Georges. Th~ Shakespeare myxtery, 


by . abridged and translated into 
English by a member of the Shakespeare 


fellowship. 2°7 p. London, C. Palmer, 1927. | 


28-17664 

Cooper, Denis. How to study for examina- 

tions; commercial and professional exami- 

n&tions and how to pass them, by Denis 
Cooper. 65 p. N. Y., Pitman, 1927. 

28-17672 

A short history 

Wilson Clement, 


Wilson. 
of Japan, by Ernest 
New, rev. ed. 216 p. Tokyo, Christian 
literature society, 1928. 28-17521 

Clunn, Harold. London rebuilt, 1897-1927; 
an attempt to depict the principal 
changes which have taken place, 
some suggestions for the further im- 
provement of the _ metropolis. 316 p. 
London, Murray, 1927. 28-17520 

Dagezet, Stuart. 
portation. 705 Harper, 1928. 

28-17256 

Dougherty, Mary Lorette. A comparative 

study of nine group tests of intelligence 


p., illus 


for primary grades. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—| 


Johns Hopkins university, 1928. Published 
also as the Johns Hopkins university 
studies in education, no. 10.) 114 p. 
more, The Johns Hopkins press, 1928. 


Spokane, The Alumni | 


with | 


Principles of inland trans: | 


Balti- | 








28-1767! | 


Duncan, Leland Lewis. Monumental 
inscriptions in the churchyard and 
church of All Saints, Lydd, Kent. By 
Leland L. Duncan. 
(Kent archaelogical society. Records 
branch. Kentish monumental inscrip- 
tions series no. 2.) 68 p. Ashford, Kent, 
Printed by Headley brothers, Invicta 
press, 1927. 28-9100 


Gordon, George Vincent. Leathernecks and) 


Chicago, 1927. 

28-17651 
Grahan, Arthur Kenneth. A study of the 
influence of variables on the structure of 
electrodeposited copper. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—University of, Pennsylvania, 1927. Re- 
print from the Transactions of the Ameri- 
ican electrochemical society, vol. lii 
(1927).) 21 p., illus. Phil. 1927. 28-17637 
Grewe, Emily Helem. Glutenin in its rela- 
tion to flour strength. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
university of Minnesota, 1926.) 29 p. 
Minneapolis, 1928. 28-17638 
Jeans, Samuel. . ~ William Shakespeare, 
by Samuel Jeans; containing twelve full- 
page illustrations, four of them in_ colour. 
(Peeps at great men.) 88 p. London, 
Black, 1927. 28-17665 
Johnstone-Taylor, F. Water-power practice. 

186 p,, illus. London, Lockwood, 1927, 
28-17635 
Kaufman, Nathan. Shakespeare, what he 
means to you. 139 p. N.Y. G. Dobsevage, 
1928. 2858-17658 
Macculloch, John Arnott. R. L. 
and the Bridge of Allan, with other Ste- 
venson essays. 95 p. Glasgow, J. Smith 
& son, 1927. 28-17666 
Minassian, Kirkor. . .. The oriental collec- 
tion of Kirkor Minassian. Coptic tapes- 
tries; Persian pottery, antique rugs «& 
rare textiles, 
Indo-Persian & Rajput miniature paint- 
ings, Persian & Indian jewelry, etc. To 
be sold by his order at unreserved public 
sale, Saturday afternoon, November fifth. 


doughboys. 194 p. 


42 p., illus. N. ¥Y., The Anderson galleries, | 
28-9420 | 


1927. 
Nichols, Henry W. Standard cotton 
and their construction, by.. . 
liam H. Broomhead, 160 p., 
River, Mass., Dover press, 1927. 
Paterson, David. Textile colous mixing; a 
manual intended for the use 
calico printers 
rev. ed. 137 p., 


cloths 


and colour chemists. 3d 
illus. London, Benn, 1927. 
28-17634 

Pennsylvania museum and school of indus- 
trial art, Philadelphia. A living museum, 
Philadelphia’s opportunity for leadership 
in the field of art. 27 p.,, illus. Philadel- 
phia, The Museum fund of the Penn- 
sylvania museum and school of industrial 
art, 1928. 28-9410 
Pilkington, Mrs. Laetitia (Van Lewen).... 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Of fice 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office,must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-23979. Witnesses — Fees — Mileage— 
Panama Railroad employes. The Panama 
Railroad is a corporation and although its 
entire stock is --wned by the United States, 
it still retains its corporate entity and its 
employes are, therefore, not clerks or off- 
cers of the United States within the pur. 
view of section 850, Revised Statutes, and 
when subpoenaed as witnesses for the 
United States they are entitled to the same 
fees and mileage as other individuals who 
are not employes of the Governmen . 

A-24000, (S) Postal Service—Extra pay 
for night work. Substitute employes (gar- 
agem:n-cr'vers, driver mechanies, ceneral 
mechanics and special mechanics) in the 
motor vehicle service and temporary sub- 
stitute motor vehicle service employes with- 
out civil service status are entitled to the 
10 rer cent additional compensation for 
night work under the provisions of the act 
of May 24,1928, Public No, 496, 


Stevenson | 


Roman glass from Syria, | 


f dyers, | 


Ed. by Arthur Finn. | 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


and Wil- | 
illus. Fall | 
28-17632 | 





| Weltmer, 


| The 


Fiction, books in for-_ 


official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
number 


is at end of last line. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington, 1712- 
1750, written by herself; with an intro- 
duction by Iris Barry. (The English 
library, ed. by J. Isaacs.) 487 p. London, 
Routledge, 1928 28-26463 
Shand, Philip Morton. Bacchus; or, Wine 
to-day and to-morrow. (To-day and to- 
morrow.) 96 p. N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 
28-17633 
Shepheard-Walwyn, Hugh Wallwyn, 1874, 
The harmonies of nature, by... illus- 
trated with 37 rhotographs h~ the author 
direct from nature. 242 p, London, J. 
Hamilton, 1927. 28-17147 
Shipherd, Henry Robinson, Manual and 
models for college composition. 642  p. 
Boston, Ginn, 1928. 28-17659 
Snyder, Agnes, The value of certain meas- 
urements in the training of teachers @X- 
perimentally determined. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Johns Hopkins University, 1927. Pub 
lished also as the Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity studies in education, no. 9.) 147 p, 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins press, 1928, 
28-17670 
Stephens, Stephen De Witt. Individual in-~ 
struction in English composition. (Har- 
vard studies in education y. 11.) 150 p. 
Cambridge, Harvard university press, 
1928. 28-17668 
Varn Blarcom, Carolyn Conant. Obstetrical 
nursing’ a text-bok on the nursing care 
of the expectant mother, the woman -in 
labor, the young mother and her baby, 
by with foreword by J. Whitridge 
Williams 2ded, rev. With 216 illustra- 
tions and 10 charts. 5 p., illus. N. ¥., 
Macmillan, 1928. 28-17498 
Victoria and Albert museum, South Ken- 
sington. Dept. of ceranies, ... Guide «to 
the later Chinese porcelain, periods of 
K’ang Hsi, Yung Cheng and Ch’iien Lung, 
by W. B. Honey. (Victoria and Albert 
museum, South Kensington Publication 
no. 183c.) 123 p., illus. London, Pub. 
under the authority of the Board of edu- 
cation, 1927, 28-9422 
Washburne, Carleton Wolsey. Better 
schools; a survey of progressive educa- 
tion im ‘American public schools, by . .. 
Myron M. Stearns. 342 p.N. Y., The John 
Day co., 1928. 28-17071 
Ernest. Relaxation, health, and 
happiness; how to live efficiently, health- 
ily, abundantly. 156 p. Nevada, Mo., E. 
Weltmer, 1928. 28-17076 
Wright, George. Lawn tennis for beginners, 
72 p., illus. Boston, Mass., Wright & Dit- 
son, 1928. 28-17080 
Wolber, Joseph Gregory. ... Practical and 
technical electricity; house wiring, by 
Joseph G. Wolber and Otto K. Rose. 2d ed, 
(The American electrician series.) 336 p., 
company, inc., 1928. 28-17630 
Wolfe, Humbert. The silver cat, and otHer 
Wyndham, Margaret. Historical pageant of 
the University of Tulsa (Henry Kendall 
college) arranged and directed by . 
poetry for the pageant composed ‘by 
Frances Reubelt. 16 p. Tulsa, Okl., 1928. 
28-17261 
Principles of educa- 
introduction by 
25 p. N.Y, 
28-17259 


57 


Wynne, John Peter. 
tional method, by 
Frederick Gordon Bonser, 
Globe book co, 1928. 
poems. 16 leaves. N. The Bowling 
Green press, 1928. 28-17653 

Young, Norwood. Carlyle. his rise and fall, 
382 ‘p., illus. London, Duckworth, 1927. 

28-17667 


bs 


Government Books. 
and Publications 


Documents described 2nder this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities. 
Section of Bulletin, 1928, No. 7, Chapters 
I, II and Ill. Introduction, Control and 
Finance Education Service. Issued by the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. Price, 10 cents. (E28-406) 

Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, A Short review of resources, 
industry, finance and trade. By Alvin C, 
Eicholz, Division of Regional Information, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Come 
merce. Trade Information Bulletin No, 
569. Price, 10 cents. 28-26568 

Flour Markets of South America, Prepared 
in the Foodstuffs Division, Bureau ‘of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. 28-26567 

Adventist Bodies. Cemsus of Religious 
Bodies, 1926. Issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. Price, 10 cents. 28-26566 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part ‘4, 
Works of art; reproductions of a work 
of art; drawings or plastic works of a 
scientific or technical character; photo- 
graphs; prints and pictorial illustrations. 
Including list of renewals. 1928, new 
series, Vol. 23, No. 1. Issued by the Copy- 
right Office, Library of Congress. Sub- 
scription price for part 4 is, $1 a year. 

(6-35347) 

Cloud Forms. According to the International 
System of Classification. Second Edition. 
Issued by the Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 20 cents. 

Agr. 28-1115 


Or 


For Y our 


Converztence 


Subscription 
Blank 


Date aa a cetris's 


seee8e 


To Tue UNITED States DAILY, 
22d and M Streets N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed remittance 
of $10 please enter my sub- 
scription to The United States 
Daily for one year. 
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Firm or 
Organization 


Type of 
Business ....seee06 


Street 


City and 
State 


ceeeeeeeteone ed 


(No extra charge for 
postage anasewhere 
in the world) 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 


reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TEN 


Legislative Fund 
Maintained by 


Trade Commission Inquires | 


Into Expenses for En- 
tertainment During 
Session. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
Utility Association, the endeavor to en- 
lighten the public and see our problems 
in a fair minded attitude. 

(Witness excused.) 

Mr. Healy: Exhibit No. 2990, if the 
Commissioner please, was a jacket of 
material produced and identified by Mr. 
Sheridan (director of the Missouri com- 
mittee). There are certain things that 
] wish to select from it now and offer 
as exhibits. 

No. 3610 is a,letter from Mr. Bradley, 
of the Alabama Bureau, to Mr. Sheridan, 
and it is dated December 31, 1924, re- 
garding an arrangement which he had 
made with one of the most experienced 
newspaper men, as he says, in Alabama, 
to attend the meeting at Fairhope to- 
morrow, and stating that this man would 
go aS a representative of the Mobile 


INDEX 


| 
| 
| 


|) 


Indiana Utilities 


Chamber of Commerce, and referring to | 


a certain interview. And he states that 
he was fortunate in being able to ar- 
range with this newspaper man to do 
the work, and have him go as a repre- 
sentative of the chamber of commerce, 
thereby assuring him the best possible 
reception by Mr. Thompson and the Sin- 
gle Taxers. 


Publicity Suggestion 


Read Into Record 


No. 3620 is an original letter, dated 
April 10, 1924, from Mr. Lytle to Mr. 
Sheridan. It deals with a certain pub- 
licity suggestion as to a—not a sugges- 
tion, but a certain experience—which he 
says is one of the most effective things 
now available, in answer to the super- 
power pronvaganda, particularly to Gov- 
ernment ownership people. And the 
document referred to as being affected, 
he says, is the power survey report of 
the Great Lakes section of the N. E. 
L. A. The circulation that they desire 
about it and the plans for it are set 
forth. 

Document 3627 is an original letter 
from Mr. R. R. McGregor, dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1927, addressed to Mr. Sheridan, 
in which, replying to a letter of Novem- 
ber 8, written by Sheridan, McGregor 
says: 

“It has been our custom for some time, 
as you know, to place certain educators 
before normal schools and other col- 
leges in the State. We have no set rule 
or formula for this work, it being han- 
dled in different ways, which seems to 
make it expedient. 

“More recently we have adopted the 
plan of having a third party organiza- 
tion make the arrangements with the 
schools. 


“In strict confidence, the Illinois Cham- ! 


ber of Commerce handled it for us last 
summer. We, of course, paid the bill. 


“We try to keep away from announc- , 


ing the talker having anything to do 
with the public utilities, our last talks 
being on government and business. 

“In this placing speakers before 
schools the job is most completed when 
vou make arrangements. wit the 
speaker. who should be an educator of 
the highest standing, well known_ and 
accepted throughout the State. Yours 
very truly, R. R. McGREGOR.” 


3632 is another letter from Mr. Davis | 
to Mr. Sheridan dealing with publicity 


methods in Mr. Davis’ territory, which 
the context of the letter shows 
Nebraska. and also referring to certain 
fights that he claimed to have had some- 
thing to do with in the legislature. 

3633 is a letter from Mr. Davis to Mr. 
Sheridan, dated January 4, 1925, with a 
reference to legislative maters. 

3638 a copy of a letter from 
Davis to Mr. Thomas, of 
ton committee, this copy having been 
found in Mr. Sheridan’s files. It reiates 
to a school campaign, so-called, in the 
State of Washington—I beg pardon, the 
State of Nebraska. It has a reference 
as follows: “We had hundreds of note- 
book reports from speakers and superin- 
tendents. We reasonably believe that 


Mr. 


is 


was 


the Washing- | 


every book was used, and the essays and | 


notebooks reported lead to the conclusion 
that the desired results were attained.” 
li shows certain use made of pamphlets 
in that State. 

Mr. Davis again writes to Mr. Sheridan 
on December 2nd, 19253, document 3639. 
It contains the statement that at the 
close several teachers sent in large files 
of essays or notebooks reports. “and 
upon the receipt of such we issued ‘cer- 
tificates of efficiency,’ for the good work 
done by each pupil and so certified by 
the teacher in charge.” 

Document 3640 is a letter from Ole 
Buck, field manager of the National Press 
Association, dated March 24, 1924, com- 
menting on certain activities of Mr. 
Davis, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Buck, the 
writer, in connection with 
and utilities. 

Document 3642 is a copy of a letter 
from Mr. Davis to Mr. 
New York relating to Mr. 
Bryan’s Chautauqua lectures. 

— 

3629 is a letter from Mr. Davis to Mr. 
Sheridan, which is simply dated “Thurs- 
day night.”” It has 2 reference 
municipal Ownership campaign at Beat- 
Tice, a town of about 10,000 people. 


Charles W. 


advertising 


Aylesworth of ' 


first paragraph 


Accounting 


“Taxation” 
headings. 


See under and “Com- 


merce-Trade” 


Aeronautics 


Department of Commerce discusses 
purposes of flying clubs and offers with- 
out comment, suggested plan for oper- 
ation of such clubs. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Department of Justice announces ap- 
proval of title to 2,400 acres of land at 
San Antonio, Tex., to -be used as pri- 
mary flying field and aviation school. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Radio transmitters within interfer- 
ing distance of Greater Rockford plane, 
fost in north, ordered to shut down. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Assistant Postmaster General W. 
Irving Glover, declares lack of airports 
hinders extension of air mail service. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Passenger and freight traffic at Ham- 
burg airport shows increases. 

Page 6, Col. -1 

Air mail service between Vera Cruz 
and Merida in Mexico is planned. 

Page 10, Col. 4 


A gricul ture 


Rural school surveys have developed 
into analytical studies based on scien- 
tific principles, according to Bureau of 
Education. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Foreign wheat prospects summarized 
by Department of Agriculture indicate 
that the crop will be larger than last 
year, 

Page 5, Col. 2 
declares _ Muscle 
has become’ a law 


Senator Norris 
Shoals Resolution 


despite pocket veto of President Cool- | 


idge. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Wheat in store and afloat for week 
ended August 18 was greater than 
during previous week. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Exports of grains in week 
August 18 were smaller than those of 
preceding week and of one year ago. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Wheat damaged for seed purposes 
in sections where harvest season was 
wet. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Venezuelan coffee harvest expected 
to be 1,000,000 bags. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Banking-Finance 


Federal Reserve Board says return 
of France to gold standard marks 
practical completion of post-war recon- 
struction of world monetary system. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Federal Radio Commission again 
hears argument for and against li- 
cense to transmit stock quotations to 
Europe by radio. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Federal Reserve Board presents 
chronological list of measures by prin- 
cipal countries of world in return 
to gold basis. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Summary of financial statistics for 
State of Alabama for fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1927. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Daily the Accounting 
Office. 


decisions of 
Page 9 


Foreign exchange New 


York. 


rates at 


Page 7 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
under “Ruilroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Catalogue of Copyright Entries. 
Part 4. Works of Art; reproductions 
of a work of art; drawings or plastic 
works of a scientific or technical char- 
acter; prints and pictorial illustrations. 
Including list of renewals. 1928, new 
series, Vol. 23, No. 1, issued by the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania. A short review of resources, 
industry, finance and trade. Issued by 
the Division of Regional Information 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 569. 


See 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Survey of Negro Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Section of Bulletin 1928, No. 
7, Chapters I, II and III. Introduction. 
Controi and Finance Education Service. 
Issued by the Department of Interior. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Cloud Forms. According to the In- 
ternational System of Classification. 
Second Edition. Issued by the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
South America. 


Flour Markets of 
Prepared in Foodstuffs Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Adventist Bodies. Census of Religious ' 


ended | 


o—— 


| 
} bodies, 1926. Issued by the Bureau of 
ithe Census, 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Books and publications received by 
'the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 


Census Data 


Gain in total membership of Church 
of Christ shown in religious census for 
1926. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Adventist Bodies. Census of Religious 
bodies, 1926. Issued by the Bureau of 
the Census. 


Coal 


Fatalities in coal mines numbered 
123 during July and death rate is lower 
than for same month in 1927. 

Page 2, 


Commerce-Trade 


The Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania. A short review of resources, 
industry, finance and trade. Issued by 
the Division of Regional Information 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Trade Information Bulletin 
'No. 569. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Col. 1 


Page 9, Col. 7 
District Court for the District of 
Wyoming holds that legal demand can- 
not be interposed in suit as counter 
claim. (The Fleming Bros. Lumber Co. 
v. McDonald Amusement Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
District Court for District of Col- 
orado holds circumstances governing 
return of penalties to relieve bondsmen 
are hard and fast. (U. S. v. Edwards, 
etc.) 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce is advised 
‘hat general trade conditions in Philip- 
pines are unimproved except in copra 
districts where buying is reported to 
ve better, 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Department of Labor states that 
study of health conditions 
workers shows pulmonary tuberculosis 
to be chief cause of death. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
Flour Markets of South America. 
Prepared in Foodstuffs Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 
: Page 9, Col. 7 
Club is formed in New York City to 
aid ordinary purchasers of retail goods 
by giving facts on commodities. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Assessment of tariff on silk and 
rayon hosiery by Great Britain reduces 
export of American manufacturers. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Exports of grains in week ended 
August 18 were smaller than those of 
preceding week and of one year ago. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
President accepts resignation of 
Secretary of Commerce and appoints 
successor. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Increase in imports and decrease in 
exports of iron and steel by British are 
noted in July. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Right to withdraw bid for Govern- 
ment contract when it contains an er- 
ror is denied in ruling. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Cuba was leading market for Amer- 
ican rubber footwear in 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Italy increases allotment of cattle 
hides and calf skins for export. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Hosiery imports by Great Britain 
decline in 1928. 

Page 
by 


5, Col. 1 


Imports Germany 


decline. 


of iron ore 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Construction 


Collection of Building Statistice— 
Article by Ethelbert Stewart, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. 

Page’, Col. 3 


Cop yrights 


Catalogue of Copyright Entries. 
Pait 4. Works of Art; reproductions 
of a work of art; drawings or plastic 
works of a scientific or technical char- 
acter; prints and pictorial illustrations. 
Including list of renewals. 1928, new 
series, Vol. 23, No. 1, issued by the 
Copyright Offce, Library of Congress 


ce Page 9, Col. 7 
Cotton 


Bureau of Census 
cotton spinning 
active in July 
July, 1927. 


announces 
spindles were 
than in June 


that 
less 
or in 


Page 5, Col. 3 
Court Decisions 
See Special Index 
on Page 4. 


Customs 


Commissioner of Customs adopts 
uniform assessments on black annealed 
wire. 


aud Law Digest 


an 


refers to files of all 


printed matter issued in connection with 


{the adequately equipped homes campaign 


to a! 


} Clubs. 


. ; ' 
And there is a copy of a letter from | 


Mr. Sheridan to Mr. Davis, dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1925, evidently a reply to 
document 3629, in which he gives Mr. 
Davis some advice as to how to handle 
the municipal ownership press at Beat- 
rice, It says “Get the business men to- 


| understand 


the Ohio Federation of Women’s 


And then I will quote from the 
second paragraph: 

“All of the publicity work as well as 
the organization work of the campaign 
was handled by us. Naturally you will 
that this was confidentiai, 


| inasmuch as we did not appear in it, and 


gether” and then tells what to do with | 


them. I won't stop to read it. 


5644 is a letter from Mr. Davis to Mr. 
Sheridan, dated September 8rd, 1925. 
More about the Beatrice situation, and 
something about the tax pretective 
league. He says here “The Tax Protec- 
tive League there is ostensibly leading 
the fight, and ow publicity appears over 
that title.’’ 

8657 is another letter from Mr. Bolle- 
meyer, dated February 27, 1928. The 


had done the work on the request of the 
association.” 

What is now marked 3669, I have just 
taken from Mr. Sheridan’s file, or Mr. 
Sheridan’s jacket which he identified, and 
which is marked 2987. 

The first thing we find is a copy of a 
letter written from Mr. Corl, genera! 
manager of the Missouri Utilities Com- 
pany, to Mr, Baumbroff, dated April 27, 
1922. And that letter contains a_-state- 
ment that if the public service commis- 
sion had not been established the writer 
thinks we would have had large numbers 


| There are further references and discus- | 


of municipal ownership plants in many 
places. And also says that the writer 
believes that the commission 


capital to withdraw from the scene.! 


: : 4 | 
sions of what the writer thinks of the | 
commissions, public utility commissions. | 


He thinks the commission has adminis- | 





WASHINGTON, WEDNESDA 


of office , 


Page 4, Col. 5! 


helped 
\stabilize investments rather than causing 


|Education 


Survey of Negro Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Section of Bulletin 1928, No. 
7, Chapters I, II and III. Introduction. 
Control and Finance Education Service. 
Issued by the Department of Interior. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Rural school surveys have developed 
into analytical studies based on scien- 
tific principles, according to Bureau of 
Education. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Bureau of Education reports increase 
of 22 per cent in enrollment of schools 
for blind from 1918 to 1927. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Foodstuff s 


Flour Markets of South America. 
Prepared in Foodstuffs Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
fice denies claims on apparatus for 
treating fruit. (Ex parte Brogden.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Food handlers urged to be careful 
to prevent spread of disease through 
infection of foods. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Venezuelan coffee harvest expected 
to be 1,000,000 bags. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


‘Foreign Affairs 


Air mail service between Vera Cruz 
and Merida in Mexico is planned. 
Page 10, Col. 4 
The Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania. A short review of resources, 
industry, finance and trade. Issued by 
the Division of Regional Information 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
|Commerce. Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 569. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Federal Reserve Board says return 
of France to gold standard marks 
practical completion of post-war recon- 
straction of world monetary system. 
Page 1, Col. 1 | 
Federal Reserve Board presents 
chronological list of measures by prin- 
cipal countries of world in return 
to gold basis. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
American superintendent of mine in 
Mexico is captured by rebels and es- 
capes. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Passenger and ireight traffic at Ham- , 
burg airport shows increases. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Game and Fish 


Fish are planted in waters of Glacier 
National Park. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
_° Open season changed for woodcock 
hunting. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Gov't Personnel 


President accepts resignation of 
Secretary of Commerce and appoints 
successor. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Comptroller General rules employes 
,of Panama Railroad are not Federal 
employes. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Post Office clerks to hold annual con- 
vention in Cincinati September 5 to 7. 

Page 3, Col. 6 | 

President Coolidge defers two ap- | 
pointments, 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Gov't Supplies 
| Right to withdraw bid for Govern- 
ment contract when it contains an er- 


ror is denied in ruling. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Gov't Topical Survey 


| Collection of Building Statistice— 
Article by Ethelbert Stewart, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


I mmigration 


Circuit Court of Appeals, First Cir- 
| cuit, reverses decision sustaining order ' 
excluding alien, holding there was no 
substantial evidence on which to base 
order.’ (Mason, ex rel. Lee Wing You, 

v. Tillinghast.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Insular Possessions 


Department of Commerce is advised 
'chat general trade conditions in Philip- 
dines are unimproved except in copra 
listricts where buying is reported to 

»e better. . 
Page 5, Col. 3 


Insurance 


Compensation and insurance paid 
out by the Veterans’ Bureau in July 
amounted to $33,460,934, the Bureau 
announces. 

Page 2, Col. 1) 


Iron and Steel 


Increase in imports and decrease in 
exports of iron and steel by British are 
| noted in July, 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Mail Service by Air 


Y, AUGUST 22, 1928 


| cereal 


Public Lands 


Che Anited States Dail 


! Imports of iron ore by Germany 


decline. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
. . 
Judiciary 
District Court for the District of 
Wyoming holds that legal demand can- 
not be interposed in suit as counter 


claim. (The Fleming Bros. Lumber Co. 
v. McDonald Amusement Co.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 | 


Leather 


Italy increases allotment of cattle 


* hides and calf skins for export. | 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Mines and Minerals 


Fatalities in 
123 during July and death rate is lower 
than for same month in 1927. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

American superintendent of mine in 
Mexico is captured by rebels and es- 
capes. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Review of world production and con- 
sumption of manganese ore in 1926. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Department of 
death of Augustus 


Interior 
Markle 


announces 
in Lodi, 


| Ohio, reduces number of survivors of 
Mexican War to three. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 
Page 9 


Oil 


Development of process for distilla- 
tion of oil shale is reported in Estonia. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Patents 


Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
fice, denies claims on apparatus for 
treating fruit. (Ex parte Brogden.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

See Special Index and Law Digest 

on Page 4. 


Pensions 


Department of Interior announces 
death of Augustus Markle in Lodi, 
Ohio, reduces number of survivors of 
Mexican War to three. 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


Postal Service 


Air mail service between Vera Cruz 
and Merida in Mexico is planned. 

Page 10, Col. 4 

Solicitor of Post Office Department 


explains manner in which Depgrtment | 
| handles requests for lega! opinions as 


to use of mails in conduct of mail 
order business. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Assistant Postmaster General W. 

Irving Glover, declares lack of airports 

hinders extension of air mail service. 


vention in Cincinnati September 5 to 7. 


Page 3, Col. 6! 
Prohibition 


District Court for Western District | 
of Pennsylvania holds that prohibition | 


‘Social Welfare 


authorities were not justified in re- 


| voking permit of company to make 
(Pittsburgh Brewing | 


drinks. 
Company v. Andrew W. Mellon, ete.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 


‘Public Health 


Department of Labor makes public 
report of survey of hospital charges, 
indicating that advances have not kept 
pace with increased cost of operation. 

Page 1, Coi. 2 

Department of Labor states that 
study of health conditions of office 
workers shows pulmonary tuberculosis 
to be chief cause of death. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Department of Justice announces ap- 
proval of title to 2,400 acres of land at 


San Antonio, Tex., to be used as pri- | 


mary flying field and aviation school. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


|. Senate subcommittee considers feasi- ; 
| bility of plan to create 14,500-square- 


mile international park on Canadian 
border. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Fish are planted in waters of Glacier 


, National Park. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Work progresses on establishment of | 
; Great Smoky Mountain Park. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Public Utilities 


Conclusion of excerpts from trans- 


‘eript of testimony on July 3 before the 


Federal Trade Commission in its in- 


| vestigation of public utilities, and ex- 
'cerpts from transcript of testimony on 


| July 6, the final hearing before ad- 
journment until September. 

| Page 7, Col. 1 
declares Muscle 


| Senator Norris 


| by 


! the Mexican 


“El Aguila”. 


| 
Extended in Mex ico! Service will be maintained at first only | 


| three days a week, planes leaving Vera 


coal mines numbered | 


|shipping companies are approved 


each 


> 


| 

|Shoals Resolution has become a law 
|despite pocket veto of President Cool- 
| idge. 


|Radio 

Federal Radio Commission again 
‘hears argument for and against li- 
|cense to transmit stock- quotations to 
| Europe by radio. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Page 1, Col. 4 

General Counsel of the Radio Com- 

| mission denies discrimination against 
smaller stations. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Radio transmitters within interfer- 

| ing distance of Greater Rockford plane, 


fost in north, ordered to shut down. 


Page 6, Col. 3 


Railroads 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth 
Circuit, rules reorganization plan of 
Missouri, Kanasas & Texas Railroad is 
fair as granting preference to un- 
secured creditors over stockholders. 
(Kansas City Terminal R. R. Co. et al. 
vy. Central Union Trust Co. of N. Y.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces that it had postponed effective 
date of its orders authorizing building 
of extensions in Guyandot Valley, W. 
Va. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of Erie and Chicago & Erie rail- 
ways. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Comptrolley General rules employes 
of Panama Railroad are not Federal 
employes. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Rate decisions handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


3 Page 6 
Retail Trade , 


Club is formed in New York City to 
aid ordinary purchasers of retail goods 
by giving facts on commodities. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


‘Rubber 


Cuba was leading market for Amer- 
ican rubber footwear in 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Shipping 
District Court, Southern District of 
Texas, rules moving ship is liable for 
collision in fog with anchored dredge 
where dredge gave warning signal. 
(U. S. v. Steamship “Skramstad.’’) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Panama Canal announces that record 
‘oy traffic was set during past fiscal 
year, 
Page 6, Col. 1 
conference agreements of 
by 


Six rate 


Shipping Board. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 1, Col. 4 | Silk 
Post Office clerks to hold annuai con- 


Assessment of tariff on silk and 
rayon hosiery by Great Britain reduces 
export of American manufacturers. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Hosiery imports Great Britain 

decline in 1928. 


by 


Page 5, Col. 1 


Bureau of Education reports increase 
of 22 per cent in enrollment of schools 
for blind from 1918 to 1927. : 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals announces 
schedule of hearings in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., from August 27 to September 6. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Summary of financial statistics for 

' State of Alabama for fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1927. 
‘ Page 7, Col. 7 
. 
Textiles 
Assessment of tariff on silk and 
rayon hosiery by Great Britain reduces 
export of American manufacturers. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Hosiery imports by.Great Britain 
decline in 1928, 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Veterans | 


Compensation and insurance paid 
;out by the Veterans’ Bureau in July 
;amounted to $33,460,934, the Bureau 
announces. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Water Power 


Senator Norris declares Muscle 
Shoals Resolution has become a law 
|despite pocket veto of President Cool- 
| idge. 


W eather 


| Cloud Forms. According to the In- 
| ternational System of Classification. 
| Second Edition. Issued by the Weather 
| Bureau, Department of Agficulture. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Petroleum Company, | Food Handlers Urged to Use 
Care to Prevent Disease | 


itries for a larger service than 
|}; present sent, and that’ such a_ service 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


He 
Weekly Indexes. 


volume. cumulates the 52 


CE 


TS 


PRICE 5° PER 


a | ae il 7" , a , e oe nh aoe to Radio 
Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| 
| 


Stock Quotations 
To Europe Asked 


Federal Commission Hears 

| Arguments for and Against 

Assignment of 
Channels. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

{such a service to Europe. “We have 
gone out and garnered the facts and 
lare satisfied that there is a real service 
to be performed,” he declared, explain- 
ing that cotton growers in *he Southern 
|States, and the Chicago Board of Trade 


|| |have endorsed the plan. 


Introducing a number of affidavits, Mr. 
|MacHarg stated that the creation of the 
spontaneous quotations service means 
“veal service to millions of cotton 
growers as well as to grain producers 
‘and others.” The producer, he said, “is 
victimized by the absence of world-wide 
| quotation of his commodity.” ° 


Would Be Sent In Cipher. 

Responding to a question by Chairman 
| Robinson of the Commission as to why 
the general brokerage quotations com- 
panies could not perform the same serv- 
|ice, by cable, James Lister, communici- 
| tions manager of de Saint Phalle & Com- 
pany, stated that the need was for “in- 
stantaneous quotations” which would be 
sent in cipher to the houses subscribing 
to the service in all parts of Europe. 
The Radio Corporaticn of America had 
been solicited for the leasing for a chan- 
nel for this service, and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company for a cable 
lease, but neither eof the companies 
would assent on the ground that they did 
not have the available facilities, he said. 

Under questioning by General Counsel 
| Caldwell, Andre de Saint Phalle, one of 
the partners of the brokerage house of 
that name, and a sponsor of the Inter- 
national Company, stated that there are 
eleven partners in his own concern, four 
of whom are of French citizenship. He 
explained that there are organizatiens 
in Paris and London having the name of 
de Saint Phalle, but which have “no 
definite relationship” with the New York 
organization, although some of the part- 
ners in the American concern also share 
the ownership of the others. 





Need for Service Surveyed. 
William R. Meadows, cotton registrar 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, former 
head of the cotton division, Bureau of 


| Agricultural Economics, Department of 


| Agriculture, and formerly assistant di- 
| rector of the textile division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, recauynted the 


\1| complexities of obtaining “spot” service 


on cotton and other market quotations 
|in Europe. Explaining that he had made 
a survey of practically the entire Euro- 
} pean continent, he said that the present 
service is “far from adequate,” and that 
instead of the six cotton quotations re- 
ceived per day by cable in just a few 
; European countries there should be 30 
a day. This would be possible by a ra- 
dio service, he said. 

| “It would be prohibitive to send these 
quotations by cable,” Mr. Meadows de- 
| elared, replying to Chairman Robinson. 


Protest is Filed 
A protest against the application was 
imadé by Mr. Williams, on behalf of 
| Reuters Ltd., an international news col- 
lacting and distributing agency. Mr. 
| Williams said he was empowered to con- 
join the protests of the Havas News 


| | Agency of France and the Wolff News 


| Agency of Germany, both of which rk- 
ceive through Reuters and distribute in 
their respective countries hundreds of 


||| quotations daily. 


| “Tt is our undertanding~that the In- 
|ternational Quotations Company bases 
‘its application on the contentions: that 
jexisting services are incomplete, that 
there there is a demand in foreign coun- 
is at 





interest,” 
Mr. Wil- 
we chal- 


| would be in the general public 
said an affidavit presented by 
liams. “All these contentions 


|} leng on the following grounds: 


“1. Because there is no need for such a 
service, all present requirements being 
fully supplied by Reuters Market Serv- 


“2. Because the operation of such a 
service under government license would 


||| constitute unfair competition to existing 


|} services which do not enjoy that privi- 
‘lege. 
Impartial Agencies Favored. 

“3. Because it believed that such 
service should be rendered only by estab- 
lished news agencies operating as such 

\}} and which have no: the handicap of 

||| financial or market connections, direct or 

| indirect, and whose absolute impartiality, 

i}; whether consciovs or unconscious, is 
thereby fully guaranteed. 

“4, Because the granting of such a li- 

cense would further decrease the already 

limited number of trans-oceanic wave 

i} | lengths. 

_ “5. Because it is contended that if this 

license were to be granted to one firm, 1t 
,; Would be unfair discrimination to refuse 

it to any other applicant, and that sucha 
| precedent, once created, might lead to the 
‘impossible situation in which numerous 
| | private firms operating, maybe, under 
| aliases, could fill the air with quotations, 
jreports, predictions, ‘puffs,’ and any 
other kind of financial information or 
misinformation, imaginable, and flood 
| Europe with a heterogeneous mass of 
figures, statistics and statements to the 


1s 


' 


Cruz on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 


Line to Be Established Between | days, and Merida on Tuesdays, Thurs- 


Vera Cruz and Merida. 


A new. air mail service will be in- 


| days and Saturdays. 


| air mail 


It is proposed to 
make the service a daily one in case the 
receives sufficient patronage 


tered the law in a rather restrictive |augurated in November between Vera! from the public. 


spirit. He would not like to see it abol-| Cruz and Merida, Mexico, according to | 


\ished. He thinks that when the commis- | "Ports just received at the Department 


sion was created because a few com- 
panies were taking advantage of this sit- 


conclusion that every utility was a hard- 
boiled proposition and were making ex- 
orbitant profits. I offer 3669 for the 
record. 
Commissioner Mc 


CSulloch: That is ail. 


We will take an adjournment now at the ! 


call of the presiding Commissioner after 
September 1. 


\ 


uation at the time the public came to the | The service will be o 
}a 


| planes daily, it was said. 


of Commerce from the Commercial At- 
tache at Mexico City, George Wythe. 


The report fol- 
lows in full text: 


It is proposed on the new route to 


and Campeche, 


According {p plans, the mail plane will 
leave Vera Cruz shortly after the arrival 
of the night trains from Mexico City. 
The trip is expected to take about six 
hours. After the service between Vera 


perated three days} Cruz and Merida is well under way, it is 
week until sufficient patronage requires | proposed to establish a branch line from 
| Villa Hermosa to Tuxtla Gutierrez, capi-) 


tal of the State of Chiapas, 
At present it takes as long to send a 
letter from Mexico City to Tuxtla 


Air mail service will cut the 


| field at Minatitlan, Which is maintained | time to 24 hours. 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
convenience would have resulted from 
the temporary loss of a milker, but it 
would have paid the dairy many times 
| over to have hired a substitute for a few 
days. 

Persons engaged in handling food 
| should appreciate the fact that many 
| disease are transmitted through food 
and drink. If they are ill they should 
think of the many people whose lives are 
endangered—over 30 people died in the 
epidemic of septic sore throat alluded to 
—-and act accordingly. Aside from all 
this there may be some to whom argu- 
ments of self-interest make a stronger 
appeal than moral duty or even law. 

Such people should think of the loss of 


make stops at Minatithan, Villa Hermosa | Gutierrez as it does from Mexico City to! business which is bound to occur when 
There is now a langing | New York. 


|their customers find that an epidemic 
disease is traceable to their door steps. 





| 
| 


general confusion of the foreign invesi- 
ing and trading publie and the obvious 
| dislocation of business to the disad- 
| vantage of American exchanges and 
markets.” \ 
Holds Service is Adequate. 

| Mr. Williams contended that existing 
{services are available to any one, and 
cover every possible American market 
interest. 

“There is no country in Europe in 
which American quotations are not fully 
available as a result of Reuters Service,” 
he said. 

“Reuters is an impartial and accurate 
| transmitter and vecord—that and 
jnothing more. We offer no opinions 
;make no predictions, attempt in no way 
; to influence opinion. We give the facts 
and nothing but the facts and let those 
interested form their own judgment.” 


\ 
. 





